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is! of Dallas Court 
_ Wins Racists’ Applause 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

A few weeks ago the Baltimore: 
Afro-American warned ‘of the) 
danger contained in a decision of|, 
the Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of: 

Appeals. The opinion written by) 
Judge Parker contained the sen- 
tence: “It must be remembered 
that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States... do 
not compel the mixing of the dif. 
ferent races. in public schools.” 

At last week’s-end the Fitth U. S. 
Circuit Court of. Appeals. sitting in 
New Orleans enlarged upon the 
gentence in reversing a lower court 
order to integrate the public schools 
in Dallas, Tex. Judge Richard -T, 
Rives, of Alabama, read the 3-0) 
decision in which much was ‘made: 


Rogers (Brownell’s successor Wil- 


Judge Atwell will also have to per-! 


liam P. Rogers )e 
. * 


According to the Appellate 
‘Court’s ruling, Judge Atwell will 
now have to- hold ’ hearings on| 
whether or not segregation in the 
Dallas schools constitutes: discrim- 
ination against Negro students. 


| 
mit the school authorities the op-| 
portunity to work out detailed, 
plans for future’ integration, indi- 
cating, the date when such plans 
can be put into effect. — 

Judge Atwell, if his now-reversed | 
decision is \agw. indication, will, not 
be unhappy with’ the reversal, for 
he said in his order to integrate | 
that the decision was “difficult” te 


of the word “permitting” by Dallas make, stating: 


District Court Judge William H.! 


Atwell. Judge Atwell had enjoined: 
Dallas school authorities from “re-' 
quiring or permitting ségregation: 
the races—in schools under their: 
jurisdiction. Only “racially discrim- E 
inatory segregation” is forbidden bv, 
the Constitution, Judge Rives and| 
his associates held, and not segre- 
gation, as such. | 
® iat 
The reasoning of the three C ourt: 
of Appeals judges came so close to: 
that of the confirmed supporters: 
of segregation that it evoked jubi- 
lant greetings from a variety of of-| 
‘ficials who have made fighting the} 
“U.S. Supreme Court a way of life. 


“This court is now called upon! 
Pet enn on rege) 1}) 


} <é 


By JOSEPH N ‘ORTH 


THE HOPES of shina nation and. the-world are focussed on Wash- 


ington where the 85th Congress opens Tuesday as the life - and - death 
question before humanity awaits resolution. This question is the open- 


ing of U.S.-U.S.S.R. talks .to find 


the basis for peaceful co-exist- — 
- ence. | 
According to George Gallup. 


Director of the American Insti- 
tute for Public Opinion “a ma- 
jority vote in favor of an Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meeting _ is 
recorded in all the world opinion 
centers covered—from a high of 
81 percent approval in Bonn to 
1 percent in London.” 

The concensus in the twelve 
world centers polled — Bonn, 
Athens, Helsinki, New Delhi, 
Paris, C ‘openhagen, Toronto, 


Stockholm, Vienna, Washington-. 


Chicago, Johannesburg and Lon- 
don says 


“Yes, a ae like meeting . eae 


62 percent; No, would rot >. . 
17 percent.” 
-_THE ENTIRE ISSUE. of 


man’s fate” was highlighted in 


‘the exchange 


plédge that the U.S-A. 


of New. Year's 
greetings between the two giant 
powers.. 
to governments throughout. the 


world, signed. by Prime Minister | 


Soviet Communist Party Secre- 
tary Khrushchev and President 
Voroshilov wished all. nations 


happiness and success and’ all 


peoples fréedom trom. fears and. — 


tensions during the New Year. 
The one to President Eisenhower 
expressed hope that 1958 would 


bring “closer friendship and co-’ 


operation between. the Soviet 
and American, nations” to work 
with other countries so “man- 
kind’s greatest dream can be 
achieved.” 

“The President replied with a 
make * every: effort” to achieve 
world peace.” . 

“l-ear nestly. trust that the New 
Year will bring a tir mer r and bet- 


es aie 


_ _ 


am 


IMPARTIAL INO TRY 


Gov. Orval Faubus of Arkansas 3 


who had provoked an internation- 

-ally known incident by his -efforts' 
to prevent. integration of » Little 
Rock: s Central High School,. said: | 
. “This decision on Dallas seenss| 
to me to be the signal to the Little, | 
Rock school board to go back to 
court, and appeal the ruling they: 
got. 

In Louisiana, the state’s leading 
white suptemacy politician; State 
Sen. William Rainich said the Dal- 
las decision showed .that “some ol 
the federal courts are going tobe 
more’ cautious in their actions. | 
Rainich connected the decision: 
with national politics, declaring: 

- “This step is in keeping with the 
trend: which was initiated by the 


resignation of Brownell (former. 


U. S, Attorney General Herbert 


Brownell) and continued with. the | 


“go slow’ policies laid® down by 


_- 


M cNamara Scores Gangup on UA| 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — U. S. Senator 
Pat McNamara has lowered the 
boom, on’ Republican _ fellow 
,members of the .McClellan Sen- 
ate Racket Committee, charging | 
they are out to get the United 

_ Automobile -Workers and _ its 
~president Walter Reuther. 
Me Si letter last weekend to 
Reuther, McNamara said, “that 
some members of the committee 
“will not consider the committee 
a ‘success’ unless it is able to get 
the UAW and you personally, 
and that this goal is almost an 
obsession with them.” 

The Senators to whom he re- 
ferred are readily identifiable, 
although he did not name: them. 
They are Republicans Barry 


> 


c 
1 


Goldwater, © Arizona:. Karl F. 
Mundt, South Dakota. arid Carl 
T. Curtis, Nebraska. 

It has been known in UAW 
circles here for some time that 
a crew of special investigators, 
headed by*one John McGovern, 
a Republican appointee of Gold- 
water has been concentrating 
solely or the UAW, 


_ For the past three months Mc- 
Govern and four aides:have been 
in Sheboygan, Wis., where the 
UAW strike against Kohler is in 
its fourth year. They have inter- 
viewed many people there. 

Reports are that every time a 
winess starts to berate the UAW 
the investigators scribble like 


~mad. On the other hand when 


those being quizzed tell of com- 


commercial 


pany violence and intimidation, 


and of tifles having been in the 
plant at the start of the strike, 
the investigators headed: by Mc- 


Govern just sit stolidly. looking at . 


the witnesses. 
McGovern came to Michigan 
some weeks ago and sgt up the 


base for snoop operations in the 


Detroit Leland Hotel. He called 
the city desks of the labor-hating 
press to 
“some scoops” the first day he 
was in town. : 

At that press conference (to 
which no labor reporters were 


invited, McGovern said that a 


full scale hearing would disclose 
“astounding” UAW activities. His 
valuable comments ranged from 


'. the Kohler strike, ‘Petlect Circle 


deliver . 


strike to 
“spending the 
money for politics” 
would investigate the 


~~ 
charges \of UAW 
members dues 
‘and how he 
teuther 


shootings. 


A ClO newspaper Cabin 
who was present at this press 
conference said that McGovern 
sounded just like a manufacturers 
agent layi ing out a plan of attack 
against. unions. , The 
came close to the facts. 
UAW charges McGovern was 
hired by Senator Goldwater and 
McGovern in turn hired the 
special investigating team that is 


now bird-dodging the UAW. 
* 


IT HAS been known here for 
some time that Senator McNam- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


The Kremlin’s messages — 


would - 


ter. understanding between the 
citizens of the Soviet Union, 
the American people and those 
ot other nations.” 

At a New Year function in 
the Krenffin Khrushchev toasted 
President .Eisenhower and. the 
U.S. and urged an early agree- 
ment to settle world problems. 
He praised the wartime anti- Nazi 
alliance, particularly the -U.S. 

contribution to victory, and said 
Soviet-American understanding 
would benefit the entire world. 

-IT WAS ENCOURAGING 
news, the last day of that stormy 
year of 1957, that. the U. S. and 
the Soviet Union have agreed in 
pr inciple on a broad interchange 
in science, industfy and the arts. 
‘ In addition, according to . 
Washington sourcés, negetia- 
tions ‘have Bs well on the 
matter of exchanging exhibits in 
the peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy and of allowing commercial 
air travel reciprocally between 
the two nations. 

The agreements “in principle” 
include scientific exchanges, ex- 
changes in industrial specialists 
in the fields of radio, chemicals, 
metallurgy, machine tools, elec- 
tric power, automobiles and plas- 
tics; exchange of construction 

elegations in housing, indus- 
trial factories, bridges, and, 
town planning; exchanges of 


> Saws 


3 Issues on Which 
We and the Russians 
Can Agree —Page 2 
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newsman. 


-The. 


agricultural experts in cattle 
breeding, horticulture and truck 
gardening; cultural and sports 
exchanges on a wide scale in- 
cluding educator's, editors, © re- 
ports, students, aitists of all 


kinds and variotis teams ol ath-— 


-letes. 
* 4 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT: . 
accords. with a growing senti- 
ment in ‘the country for advances 

in: all the preliminaries toward 
wiiiiiine co-existence. “Chis was - 
(ustrated by the editorial last — 
week in the Phil: adelphia In- 
quirer. which exclaimed “War 
talk. on our side! Peace talk on 
their side!’ | 

To remedy this unfavorable 
posture in the eyes of the world 
the . influential «Inquirer said: 
“Ideas? We have plenty of them. 
where arms are concerned.” 

It suggested concretely that 
we “send regular delegations of 
ordinatv Americans to make con- | 
tact with people like them 
abroad—including Rusisa. And 

(C ontinued on Page 11). 
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NEW ENGLAND 
QUAKERS SEND 


IKE PETITION | 

* BOSTON.— The New Eng- 
land regional office of the 
American Friends Service 
Committee sent a petition con- 
taining 17,477 signatures to 
President Eisenhower on the 
last day of the year calling on 
him to take “vigorous steps to 
effect a ban on the testing of 
nuclear bombs.” 
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And the 


- Page 2 


By. A. B. MAGIL 

IT IS evident that the pres- 
ent impasse between the So- 
viet Union and the western 
powers cannot last. A peace 
that is “balanced on the knife 
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PENNIES FOR EDUCATION 

_ AFTER ALL the debate on education inspired by the 
appearance of the Sputniks in the sky, the nation’s teachers 
felt let down by the White House budget proposal to allot 
one-quarter billion dollars a year on schooling in this year 
of record peacetime budget. : 


8 Months 8 Months 1 Year 
$4.75 313.00 
4.00 : 


ee#ee SOC CeCe SH Stee eeeweseeeeaeseerersee 


of terror” is no peace. And there 
always Jurks the danger that the 
balance will be upset by some ac- 
cident that will plunge the world 
into- nuclear catastrophe. — 

Despite Canute Dulles, the 
worldwide, tide in favor of nego- 
liations With the Russians. refuses 
to recede. Yet doubting ‘Thomas 
beclouds /the minds of many: can 
negotiatidns really lead to agree-_ 
ment with the Soviet Union? 

Dulles employs -all the. arts of 

falsification to. persuade . millions 
‘that no- serious agreements are 
possible, And after more than a 
‘decade of cold war plus a_post- ‘ 
“sputnik’ or program : 1 cs, ~ ALGIERS—Standard Oil of New Jersey is seriously considering 
i Sd 6 | sai ad tenes | a 50-50 deal with French companies for future exploration of Al- 

If we think in terms of an obec d| gerian oil fields, it is reported here.: There are conflicting estimates 
all settlement that will magically) here as to. whether the Standard Oil action means acceptance of 
dissolve all differences and melt! French sovereignty in Algeria or is preliminary -to a further effort 

away every vestige of the cold. war,| to oust the French and take over 100: percent. 
then it can be said that this is not! — Wide 1: = Ree ees 
enly unlikely but virtually impos- cently given new impetus when|—the Soviet government had been? . 
«ille. However. if we VIECAV the George F. Kennan, former U.S./ urging outlawing the use and 
problem ‘as a’ step-by-step process! ambassador to Moscow and co-|manufacture, of atomic weapons. 
—and relatively small steps at that author of the anti-Soviet “contain-| Subsequently India and__ the 
“and. consider om what limited ment” policy, in a lecture for the Soviet Union became the staunch- 
_ jssues?agreement is feasible in the British Broadcasting Corporation; @st advocates of international |. 
~ year future, then an East-West rap-' advocated a similar idea. agreement to suspend nuclear! 
prochement. becomes a_ practical | ?* | weapons tests as a first step to- 
possibility. : | LET US RECALL that at the) ward Jarger agreements. Since) 
"Geneva Conference in July, 1951, present monitoring devices can de-| 


a 


The teachers say, in the words of the National Edu, . 
cation Association, that a billion a year is minimally neces- 
sary. hear | | 
Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the educa- 
tion association, described the Administration's estimate .as 
far below a realistie appraisal of the needs which our » 
schools confront.” The NEA hoped that the billion a year 
it proposes would “be stepped up to five billion a year with- 
in the next five years.” As it is, Federal aid must be match- 
ed by the states, with the consequent hardships imposed on 


the poorer. : 


é< 


“France has deep roots in Algéria’’ = (French radio commentator) 


te | 

ONE STARTS. in astonishment on reading the White” 

House report which, in one breath, says that the “plain 

truth” that “education jg now more crucially important to 

long term security than ever before —and then, in the next 
breath, allots so puny a sum to education. 

Unfortunately, the concept of education for “security” 
connotes an educatidnal system geared to war and not for. 
‘the security of our people in terms of health, prosperity, 
happiness. It would have been well if Prof. I. I. Rabis warn- 
ing against tying science to the military had been heeded. 
Prof. Rabi said he shuddered to think what lies ahead. “We 
have created a monster, which we must learn to tame— 


ye 
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was sentenced to five years imprisonment on the charge 
of perjuring himself when he signed the non-communist 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley law. | 

The conviction was based primarily on the testimony 
of Harvey Matusow, government informer who later re- 

canted his testimony in the Jencks and other cases (for 
which he was promptly jailed by the government). 

Now comes the Justice Department and says that it 
had to drop the case “because we didn't have the proof.” 

- Think about it—a man was convicted without any inde- 
pendent proof of guilt other than lying testimony, sub- 
sequently: disavowed, of 'a paid FBI informer! 

The Justice Department shouted to high heaven last 
Spring that the Supreme Court in its Jencks decision was 
turning over the Justice Department's files to defendants 
in.“Communist cases.” So Congress passed a new law— | 

' drafted by the D. of J. Now the Justice Department can- 
not prosecute even under the new law. ct 

Clearly, this is no narrow legal question of sufficiency 
of proof in a single case. What it reveals is the fact that 
the whole system of repressive Jaws—the Taft-Hartley, the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Act, the Walter-McCarran law— 
simply cannot be enforced without the Justice Depart- | 
ment’s rotten system of paid political informers. ; 

Conclusions should be drawn that go far beyond the 
Jencks case. Scores of trade unionists, Communist Jead- 
ers and foreign born have been prosecuted under these 
repressive laws with built-in informer systems. \ _ | 

‘The informer system must go; the McCarthyite laws 
must be wiped off the books; the fight back to the Bill of 
Rights must be stepped-up. : 

The most dramatit step to this end would be the grant- 
ing of Presidential amnesty to Smith Act prisoners Gil | 
Green, Henry Winston and Irving Potash—victims of 
thought-control trials where the Justice Department also. 
“didn't have the proof.” eer. | 


| 
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PRESIDENT HARLOW CURTICE, of. Gen-' 
eral Motors—Will support the union’s drive for a 
Shorter Work-Week with More Take-Home Pay 
provided it is amended slightly to read/More Work- 
Week. with |Shorter Take-Home. 


CHAIRMAN ROGER BLOUGH of U. S. Steel 
+Will raise |steel prices three times during the 
year on the ground that “we haye to take this step 
to protect future unborn génerations of Steel‘ 
corporations.” , Ay 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SINCLAIR 
WEEKS—Will predict that any Down Weeks in 
the economy) will. be: immediately followed by a 
series of Up Weeks, with the Down Weeks to be 
known as Weak Weeks and the Up’Weeks to be 
known as Sinclair Weeks Weeks. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON-—Will make clear 
that he would rather be right than be Vice-Presi- 
dent, but that he would much rather be Presi- 


dent than be) either. 
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and quickly.” B 
FOR EXAMPLE. in Europe a Sir Anthony Eden, then British’ tect nuclear explosions anywhere, | e Essentially the problem with education 1S the capital s 
great deal of interest is being Prime Minister said: - a pact on tests would be: virtually fixation on goers everything toward war — instead of 
shown in a Soviet proposal for cre-| “We should. be ready to exam- self-enforcing. 4 peaceful co-existence. : “ 
ating a zone in G@entral Europe, ine the possibility of a demilitarized - The Eisenhower Administration | Otherwise we would see. nota measly quarter-billion- 
comprising East and West Ger- area between East and West.”- (for a long time resolutely rejected! lol] lal fos one: sokene | omething ‘er the fi 
many, Poland: and Czechslovakia,! Eden was speaking of total, notsall such proposals. But in face of| $ ollar outlay for our schools, jut something nearer the ive 
with a total. population of more merely nuclear, demilitarization. | mounting world-wide .pressure—in- | billion dollar figure the NEA urges. And the scholarships 
than 100,000,000, from which When the Soviet Union began cluding a 63 percent vote in a Gal.| offered would -not be to train a Americans in science 
axon . jag (ree a oh ee fb te a Prepon. 34 British lup pp in an ge Pk proposed! to build more effective agents for destruction—but aid to 
? “a had its some government abando if. at the. London disarmament nego-) siete oa] oh elvee fnr reati \ 
months ago ma proposal made by} In view of the opposition of the | tiations last summer a anc ea| students to fit themsely vig for the Crean of ae tO end 
the German Democratic Republic | Eisenhower Administration to- re-| suspension of the tests and later a cancer and all disease, fox the purpose that tend tow ard 
(East Germany) to. the German) leasing its military | and_ political) two-year halt. happiness and life. | | 
a Republic West Gefmany)| grip on West Germany, it would} However, to make certain that)’ — - - i 
nat theyragree to prohibit the de-|seem that the more limited idea of! no agreement would be reached, *T | | 
, : i. | < acne 5 - 
eet tkoctt [pepduction of A- a nuclear-free zone offers a mre | Dulles attached. this limited issue DIDN HAVE PROOF 
and. H-bombs m heir territories. fruitful immediate possibility. for|to a) much. larger ‘disarmament | PING TUF yg | TE , 
In October Poland announced IN| negotiation. Walter qomnere re-| package, presenting it on a all- Res hi PING THE CLINTON JENCKS case by the 
+35 > are Nations ror would |cently described: this meee as | or-nothing hasi¢, *- | , | Justice Department closes a chapter in the ugly record of 
ar all nuelear weapons I East and! one “which cqrresponds with the: * | feCarthvite*infamy | 
M tb anern (ris amg agree to do vital interests” of the German na-| A THIRD QUESTION on which| “pet le al Mine ka Iter Worker 
“¥ cad tC ~ st re expres- tion” (N.Y... Herald Tribune,| limited agreement is possible is| ~~ Jencks, a leader of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
eT Dec.:-17), | | the Middle East. Various prom-| 
lay agreement. Rit | * ‘inent Americans, including James! 
This proposal for nuclear demili-| ANOTHER LIMITED issue on|P; Warburg and Mrs.- Eleanor 
_ tarization in the heart of Europe) which negotiation can lead to early| Roosevelt, have urged the great 
is a more limited form of an earl- agreement is the question of ban-| powers to agree to embargo arms 
ier Soviet plan for the neutraliza-/ning A- and H-bomb tests. This is|shipments to the Middle East and‘ 
tion, demilitarization and unifica-| not.a.Russian idea,, It was first!to neutralize that area. This accords! 
_ tion of Germany through the with-| publicly advanced by’ an Ameri-!with proposals in a six-point pro- 
drawal of all foreign troops from) can, William R. Hearst., in jan/ gram presented last Feb. 11 by the 
both Germanys and the dismantling interview in 1955 with Soviet Ple-| Soviet government in. notes to 
of all foreign military bases. | mier Bulganin. At the time. Bul-; Washington, London and Paris. 
Fhis more comprehensive pro-}ganin dismissed the proposal as of|and rejected by them. 
posal has won considerable sup-)no consequence in curbing the nu-| Norman Thomas the other day 
| ae in Western Europe, not the|clear arms race. (Ever since 1946—|said the U. S. should negotiate on 
east in West Germany. <It, was re-| before and after it had the A-bomb , (Continued on Page 11) 
PREDICTIONS FOR 1958 =~ haa? 
) MAX 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER—Will urge that the new organization to be known for short by its 
_ we meet the need for integration by moving for- initials NATOSEATOMETOANZUOAS. 
. ward with sympathetic moderation, by retreating : | 
| with —a and. boldness, and by standing stil] 
' with all deliberate speed. Will urge that the fed- 
eral government assume its responsibilities in the 
field of education, remembering the duty to strike 
a balance as between federal and local responsi- 
bility in accordance with the growing need to: im- 
prove our entire system of striking a proper bal- 
ance. Will make amply clear that we stand ready 
at all times to negotiate with Soviet Union pro- 
vided thatwe do not. go over the heads of our al- 
lies, provided that our allies do fot go over our 
heads, and provided we do not use our heads one 
Way or another, = — - | 
| JOHN FOSTER DULLES—Will travel 470,- 
000 miles to attend-conferences of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the South 
_ East Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO), the Mid- 
dle East Treaty Organization (METO), the Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand-United Kingdom organiza- 
tion (ANZU) and the Organization of American 
tates (OAS). He will attempt-to link ‘all of these — 
i together in a single organization of brinkmanship, 
| 
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' Racists Greet Dallas Ruling 


(Continued from Page 1) (children of whom 19,000 ate Ne- 
to — ~ order in accordance e  groes, 
|with the Circuit Court's decisions| -The Dallas decision, attornevs| wlinc pe Se 
and directions. That‘order not duly|say, cin set a pattern of indefinite P =o for the Pg months. 
junsettles the tranquility of the Dal-|delay in lachinok segregation if it is} uggestions from readers 
las: public schools which has exist-| permitted to stand. It is pointed out|- Will be welcomed and will 
ed in a proud form for many years|that after long litigation aa federal} be fitted into our schedule. « 


under. which both colored and judge can issue an order with one ware 

white pupils have ‘had equal schol flaw: in it forcing a reversal which ‘TIME’ NAMES 
facilities and splendid teachers, but) would necessitate beginning the ac- KHRUSHCHEV 
MAN OF YEAR 


it also takes from the independent. tion over from. the start. 

I HAVEN'T been eavesdropping, but I can almost guarantee |sehool district a large necessary} Negro political Jeaders in the 

you that professional baseball payer who bump into each other this |amount of state funds.” South were speculating on whiether| pine magazine last week named 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev as 

“1957's man of the year. 


winter chat less about the -Cleveland-C hicago trade and prospects | The judge here was predicting the Dallas decision and a similar 
anti-Negro violence and bemoan-| ruling on desegregation of the Ay-|: 

“Unquestionably, in the deadly 

'give-and-take of the cold war, the 


‘ing the fact that a recently-passed|lington, Va., schools were not a 
‘state law makes mandatory with-! part of the stepped-up “Massive 
drawing financial support  tojresistance” campaign. Whether the 
lig! > 

schools which integrate. Dallasyre-| speculation was Correct or ‘not, the! Pay thar Thin sal ws 9 : 
‘cieves $1,500,000 vearly in state record does show that since the issue. evils 

“And unquestionably, the man of 
year was Russia's stubby and 


aid. ‘Little, Rock incidents last fall in| 
garrulous and brilliant ruler: 


which soldiers backed up a federal! thas 
president! court decision, there has been a bald 
| ' 
‘of the Dallas board, expresse d retreat from hard decisions. ‘Nikita Khrushchev. 
pleasure over the fact that the| — President Eisenhower's new At-! “In 1957, Nikita Khrushchev did 
board would. not have to integrate torney General has. said he will not! 0.6 4 » the } hi . 
ad °7. but ar 3 more than oversee the launching of 
schools. on Jan. mit would be propose any new civil rights legis- 
mans first moons. , . . Few men 
‘able to set its own date. lation in 1958; and the- federal! had traveled so far oe 
The suit on which Rippy and the courts have definitely slowed down). eae) od ee | 


-board say more time is needed was'the “all deliberate speed” called for SOVIETS. SEE END 


begun on Feb. 5, 1055. Dallas is by the U, -S. Supreme Court in| 
an Ofd South city with a popula-' complying with its ‘school beets & OF SPUTNIK I 
MOS € O W.-— The Sovict« 


tion of 625, 000 with 107 000 sc hool gation ruling. f 
\Wnion's first Sputnik will hit the 


earth's «atmosphere and burn toa 
cinder like a shooting star “in the 
‘early days ° of January,” Soviet 
scientists said last week, : 


It was believed .the 184-pound 
globe, launched on Oct. 4 to herald 
Inauns entry into the -space “ave; 
would burn-out by the end Of ‘this 
week. 

The daily communique issued -by 
the Tass News Agency said the 
jmaximiun ‘height of Sputnik. | now 
is 198.81 miles, compared with its 
Original height of 590.23 miles. 

It was taking 90 minutes to com- 
plete’a revolution around the earth 
on its elliptical course. At figst it 
took 102 minutes. 

(In Cambridge, Mass., American 
‘moonwatch headquarters set up,a 
‘Sputnik deathwatch to track the 
last minutes of the first man-made 
object ever“to reach space.) 

Sputnik II, launched Nov. 3, still 
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THE WORKER'S 
"08 PLANS aoe 


» In 2 weeks The Worker 
will offer a preview of our 


SCORE BOARD 


oie ‘ . — —————— : 


by idatee rodney 
Man Threatened the Very Foundations . . . 


for various teams in 1958 than about a little noticed change in ye 
old game's rules and regulations. 

It is simply this: From now on no player can be held down jn 
the minor leagues for more than four years. After that he becomes 
eligible to be drafted by any big league team which wants him. 

This may not sound like such a great thing, unless you know 
that before this a player could be legally kept down at minor league 
pay for seven long years of his short baseball career, no matter hay 
many other big league teams were willing to pay him big league 
wages. And witha few tricks of. bookkeeping and the pretense of 
bringin him up for a trial a couple of times, even. Jonger than that. 

Why, ‘you might interrupt, would any big league team want to 
keep this pi: iver down in the minors when he i# good enough to be 
desired by other big league teams? Well, he could be in the Yankee 
or Dodger farm system ‘for instance, plenty good enough to help.the 
Baltimore Orioles or Pittsburgh Pirates. but unable to crack the cur-: 
rent lineup of the Yanks or Dodgers. And the Yanksiand Dodgers by 
keeping him down on the farm help their farm club. Just offhand 
one -could mention Walt Moryn, a very solid big le mae player for 
the Chicago Cubs whé was held down in the Dodger farm system 
for nine years and hence is 32 ‘as he starts finding himselfawith only 
two big league salaries behind him, Or Billy Gardner, Baltimore's 
Most Valuable Player, who had to Knock around: the’ Giant farm 
system for I] vears. There are five players going back td the Den- 
ver farm club of the Yanks next year who could help redress. the 
balance in the wretchedly unbalanced American League it: available 
for the draft. 

In past years, to compound the fantastic medieval re lationship, 
only one plaver could be d&tafted from-any one minor league club, 
which allowed a club like the Yanks, through a rustle of off-season 

aper work, to transfer all their eligible desirables' onto one roster 
* “protection.” : 


__ ier 
Dr. Edwin L. Rippy, 


——o ee 


New Congress and World Peace 


were’ the 


| 
The’ Soviet speakers | 
Insti- | 


director of the’ Moscow 
tute of Power Engineering; the . 
rector of Moscow University; an 
official of the Moscow Steel An- 
stitute who is: an official in the | 
Ministry of Education. | 

Ideas: like these. were discuss- | 
ed: Prof. Chelikin said, accord- | 
ing to.the account, that Soviet 
high schools do not give: priority | 
to the teaching of physics, but 
.seck to provide a background of 
knowledge in all fields; and the 
‘Ameticans said our schools seek | 
the same ends. 

The Russian criticism of Amer- 
ican education, the N. Y. Times 
said, was *that “racial considera- 
‘tions and the economic well | 
being of students, rather than 


|. | (Continued from Page 1) 


let exchange delegations. visit us 
here.” 

The newspaper spoke of two 
schools’of thought in our capital: 
that of Dulles, which says<“the 
only road to peace ‘lies through 
arms, through military power, 
and that negotiations with the 
Russians is a waste of time be- 
cause they ‘cannot: be trusted,’ 
And the other-side which says; 
“we should explore every pos- 
sible »diplomatic’ approach — to 
peace; we should never reject 
talks with the Russians however 
difficult we know those talks may 
be;i.and unless we .soon exert 
positive - leadership for: peace, 
our present policies may neu- 
tralize some if not all our allies | 


1 * | 

BALLPLAYERS who get a welcome break by the change might | 
toss off a little bow in the direction of Danny Gardella; a plucky- | 
little ex-Giant player from the Bronx who first threw the fears into 
the moguls. Oh, did he scare them. . .. 

“The very foundations of baseball threatened. 
ture undermined... .” 

What was Gardella doing? Trying to snatch all the bats and 
balls.from the hands of our youngsters, close down the Central Park 
and Parade Grounds diamonds, dump tens of broken glass onto. the 
sandlots, put the torch to Yankee Stadium, Shibe Park, Fenway .and 
the rest, push through a law declaring a two-base hit punishable hy 


. Entire. struc- 


\s 


¢ 


Ohio — 


a $1,000 fine and a year in jail? | 

Nope. All] Danny Gardellawanted was a little of the free enter- 

prise of capitalism he'd heard about, the treedom to move about 
the countryside and work where he pleased and where they might be 
willing to pay a little higher for what he had to offer: That's all. 

Danny was a pleasing performer who hit 19 homers in 1945 
and didn’t like what the Giants were paying him. Specifically, he 
couldnt wangle a raise up to $4,000. Danny went down to Mexico 
in the summer of 1946 to’ play ball for more than:the Giants would 
give him. When he came back to his own country to ply the trade of 
his choosing. he found. he couldn't. He was. blacklisted. He couldn't 
even get-a job in the lowest bush minor league; Even semi-pro own- 
ers told him they were so sorry. 

Danny sued for $300,000 back in 1949. He was working. as) a 
$36 a tweed hospital orderly in Mount Vernon at the time. Asked Jat 
the time to comment on the owners’ squawk, he said “It’s just too 
bad if my case is hurting anyone because lve been hurt pretty badly 
myself.” : 

“They say Im undermining the structure of the baseball can-' 
tract with this suit,” he went on, “I can’t see it that way. Let’s say 
_I'm helping to end a baseball ‘evil. That s what it amounts to as far 
as I'm concerned.” 


in Western Europe.” 
* 
A CURRENT: SAMPLE of 


the kind of cultural interchange 


ican. and Soviet educators in a 
| bwo-way radio talk compared the 
- schools of our two countries. | — 

The recorded program was. 
broadcast over the Columbia 
network for 55 minutes, The 
| Americans participating were 
| presidents Barnaby C. Keeney, 

‘of Brown University, Carroll V. 
Newsom of New York Univer- 
sitv and Gaylord P. Harnwell of 


the University of of Pennsylvania. 


“ay 


* 

HE REVEALED that he got $1,850 his first year with the 
Giants, and never could get over $4,000. “At least 1 was treated 
like a human being down in Vera Cruz,” he said bitterlv. 

The pioneering suit against the reserve clayse worried base- 
‘ball’s lawvers enough so that they recommendedea hush hush out |of 
court settlement with Gardella. He did pretty well under the dir- 
cumstances. 3 

, But. what he did in fighting .for his rights in the only way open 
to’an unorganized player facing a highly organized business monop- 
oly helped all players. | 
| A $4,000 contract is also a thing of the past. This was no gift 
from the benevolent magnates, any more than was the belated let- | 
up in the octupus strangle this year, or the ending of the disgra¢e- | 
ful discrimination ‘against Negro players. It all took a bit of doing, 
a bit of pushing, a bit of fighting. It always does. _ 


SE 


(Continued frese Page 1) 
ara has been chafing at the bit. 
about what's been happening on. 
the committee. Sources close to. 
McNamara. here say that from 
now on out his role of a silent 
spectator is ended and he will 
come forward every chance he 
gets to eurb the anti-labor ac- 
tions of the McClellan Commit- 
‘tee. 

McNamara wrote in his letter 
to Reuther that it was his un- 
derstanding that “several Repub- 
lican members of the committee 
were instrumental in having Mc- 

: Govern placed on the staff as as-_ 
sistant counsel to further their 
interests, not the least of which 
appears to be to prepare materi: al 


‘3 Key Issues 


(Continued from Page 2) 
what he called the “surprisingly 
decent” 
Middle East. And in his letter to} 
President Eisenhower on Dec. 10. 
Premier Bulganin suggested some- 
thing even more limited: 

“To help normalize the situa- 
tion in the Middle and Near East, 
let us pledge ourselves not to take 
any steps infringing upon the in- 
dependence of the co-intries of the 
area and renounce the use of force 


——_—————— re ee _ 


D CAMPAIGN t 


FUND 
DRIVE 
GOAL 


i <a = =apwee - 


NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND 
as of week ending December 30, 1957 


‘TO 
DATE . 


~~ 


Raised - 
To Date | 
$673.50 | 
276.00 
4,382.41 
278.00 
5.00 
1,123.50 
1,741.56 
919.50 

- 200.75. 
131.72 
2.157.890 
2,157.80 
2.782.145 
1,018.50 


TO 
DATE . 


D.W. 
GOAL 
75 


STATE 
Connecticut 
\'Colo., N. Mex., Wyom. .. 
Colo. N. Mex., Wrem. . 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Maryland - D. C.. 
Michigan ..... de 
Minnesota - Dakotas ; 
Missouri . 
Montana, Idaho ee eds . 
New England ...,.<4....6 
New England 
New Jersey cu heeeeeene ~ 


4 


“Oklahoma, Arkansas ... 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Te ve 
Bouth ... seeeob cocked 
West Virginia sectocobe 
Wiseonsin eereeteheve 
Miscellanedus ..... te 


Total (outside N. Y.) .. 21,220.52 


41,334.52 


25,000 
75,000 


was seen last week when Amer- — 


‘Sen. McNamara 


Soviet proposals for the} 


ability,” were factors in — 
ucdmissions. 

The Americans: agreed with a 
suggestion by the Russians for 
an exchange of faculties and 
students between the two coun- 
tries. 

According to.the N. Y. Times 
story. the agreentent for inter- 
change was. worked out by Am- 
bassador Zaroubin and our State 
Department and “both sides con- 
cede that the negotiations have 
gone on a most friendly and posi- 
tive fashion—and this when the 
two governments have beer 
criticizing each other openly om 
political and military matters. | 


-_ << 


Re 


Bares Gangup 


7.» 


for an attack on the UAW. 

The UAW. leaders are to bd 
called in January before the com- 
mittee and in the light of the 
coming 1958 elections one of the 
big issues will: be. the union's 


spending of money for Political 


Action. committee work. 

That, along with charges of 
“goonism” to help turn publie 
opinion away from. supporting 
the {UAW in its 1958 struggles for 
a new contract, will be the other 

objective of the anti-labor forces. 

Emil. Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer who is expected to be 
a witness before the McClellan 
committee, has branded McGov- 


ern’s statements about the UAW 


as McC arthyite smear tactics. 


_- — 


ing on the Middle and Near East.” 
: ‘Here are three concrete issues on 
which limited settlements in the im- 
terest of the American nation and 
of world peace are possible. Ele- 
mentary patriotism requires that we 
“meet. the -Russians half way” on 
Will Dulles and _ his 
big business cabal be permitted to 
go all#he way in blocking nego- 


these issues. 


tiations? 


opens next Tuesday. 


Nex York State .. 


Total US. A; iocceescce 2.408 $100,000 $62,555.04 


in the solution of questions bear- 


= 


sians early in 1958. 


ae 


The new session of Congress 
The _Ameri-| 
can people have the opportunity 
to blast through Dullesism and as- 
sure top-level talks with the Rus- 


| 


|Was going strong. It was believed . 


to have several months left. / 


By midnight, Moscow time, Dec. 
5,.414,-- 


31. Sputnik I had traveled 3 


(000 mi iles. 


: 
: 


NATO ‘Cost Will 
Top $59 Billion . 


PARIS.—The cost of arma- 
ments to the’ 15 nations in the 
Atlantic alliance this year will 
total $59,586,000,000, an ofh- 
cial NATO estimate said last 
week, | | 

The United States will pay 
$44,278,000,000 of this total and 
Europe "$13, ,437,000, 000. 

Britain’s total is $4,500,000,- 
000, Franc e’s $3,490,000.000, 
West Germany’s $1,980,000,000 
and Canada’s $1 871,000, 000. 


donations 


Fellowing is a list ef donations re- 
ceived by The Worker Dec. 23 to Dec. \292 
LMW, Brooklyn, $10; New York, ‘$6. 50. 

Upper East Side, $15. 

Upper West Side, $22. 

Sadie Van Ween Party, $20. 

LW, Chicago, $25; ES, Philadelphi{a, 


$5. 


, 


EB, South Dakota, $25. 
AK, Pittsburgh, $15; ‘w, iteveland, 


$5. : 

MK, Chicago, $12; LB, ew York City, 
$1; Agnes, $5. 

New York City friends, $25. 

Crewn Heights, $42.25; ME, Philadel- 
phia, $2; PRN, %3; Orangeburg, 5; 
WDC, Brooklyn, $5. 

Clara, Flerida, $25. H5, 

New York, $10. : 

Chicage, $80. 

AK, Tacoma, $10. 

BM, Philadeiphia, $15; 

“Meyer, Los Angeles, $25; 
Northeast Bronx, $1. 

Garment, $10. 

Amalgamated Friends, 
Wis., $2; AS, 
City, $4; P., $1; 
Shoeworker, $65. 

BR, New York City, $10. 

Middlesex County, New Jersey, 515. 

Manhattan Reader, $1@; New Yerk 
City, $1. 

MB, Wiscensin, $10. 

INK, $10. 

RH, New York City, $5; Ohio, §2 

LW, Cleveland, $10. 

ECN, New Hampshire, $15. 

FJ, Chicago, $14; AF, New York CitX, 
$1; PK, Butte, $5; HMT, Tacoma, £5; 
DZ, Nerth Dakota, $1; EK, New York 
City, $4. 

WM, Berkeley, $10. 

Saal, East St. Louis, $10; FM, Grand 
Rapids, #2 ; DH, LaPryer, $1.50. 

Make checks and monty orders pay- 
able to Committee fer & Free Press. of 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Bex 231, Coope? 
Station, New York 3, N. X.- 


Endiceit, 


Baxter, -$5. 
Friend, $53 


$15; Supericr, 


Lower East Side, $i; 


Bronx, $5; DE, New Yerk © 
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We Are Determined to 
Build Worker Circulation ° 


An Editorial 


You are receiving The Worker this week, and those 
who are responsible for its publication are determined that 


you should get it each week and every week. 


Radio bulletins, garbled newspaper accounts, and rumors have 
caused some confusion during the past fortnight concerning the fi- 
ture publication of The Worker. The aim of this editorial is.to set 


the record straight. 

Over the years, the Daily Worker and The Worker have operat- 
ed at a heavy financial loss. The reasons are manifold. The harassment 
of our stbscribers and intimidation of our advertisers, are just a 
‘couple of the reasons that make it more ‘difficult for The Worker to 


make ends meet. i 


-DESPITE these, and other obstacles, for almost 34 years the 
Daily Worker has appeared regularly. In addition The Worker has 
appeared weekly. It has.become increasingly clear,| that the move- 
ment that gave birth ta the Daily Worker and The Worker, could 
no longer sustain both papers financially. Therefore there has been 
discussion of discontinuing. the “Daily Worker. These are the reports 
you heard about. THERE HAVE BEEN NO PROPOSALS TO DIS- 
‘CONTINUE THE WEEKLY WORKER. 


+ On the contrary, it is aimed to intensify the efforts to put out a 
bigger and better weekly paper, ~_ our readers. 


‘THE Freedom of the Press Ceuta of [llinbis, the [linois- 

DuSable edition editorial cammittee of The Worker) and the [linois 
Communist Party are all determined to improve the coverage and 
circulation of The Worker. This we pledge our readers.’ While we 
may well have to retreat by giving up the Daily Worker, we are de- 
termined to advance by improying the Worker. 
and will be done with the help of our readers. : 
' Wee therefore call upon- the readers and supporters of The 
Worker to give great support to the 34th anniversary meeting of 
The Worker and Daily Worker. This occasion will be marked by a 
mass meeting on Saturday, Jan. 18, at Curtiss Hall. Bob Thompson 
will be the featured speaker. 

We urge you to renew your subscription as soon as possible. 
The subscription drive, which starts on Jaa. 18 should be opened 
with a flood of subscriptions. Do your bit. 

| * 

LASTLY we urge that financial assistance be} rushed to The 
Worker at once. Bring it to The Worker office or send your contri- 
butions through the mail. If we are to improve The Worker cover- 
ave\ then help is needed. 

The battles that are shaping up in our country, will be greatly 
aided by a_fighting militant newspaper that is dedicated to the class 
struggle and the goal of Socialism for the American people. This is 
our genuine belief. .We.are certain that our readers’ join with us in 
_ these goals. Do your share, and we will most earnestly do our ut- 
most to do ours. 


Yours for a bigger and better Worker, that will help lead all 


America to peace, equality, jobs and in the long run to Socialism. 


Women Injured at Calumet Pk. 
Sue City for $20,000 Damages 


_ *£ GHICAGO. — The shameful anti-Negro attacks at Calumet 
Park on July 28 last year, has resulted in a number of law suits against 
the city of Chicago. Filed last week were two $10,000 claims by 
Michigan wonien residents who. were driving through the Calumet 
Park area on their way home, and were beset by hoodlums. 

Mrs. Harry Buckley and. Mrs. Marshall Woods, wives of rail- 
road workers, were injured. They had driven to Chicago to meet their 
husbands and drive them back home.’ On the w ay, 
é a gang of white men, they, charge, with resulting injuries to the 

They were cut on the face, body and arms 


wo women occupants. 
from the flying glass. In addition the car was seriously damaged. 
Under the state law, a city is liable for damages in the event of 
mob action. This legislation is aimed to penalize communities, which 
are unable or unwilling to suppress mobs. The maximum that may 
| he collected urider the law, is $10,000 per person. 


atter ¢ hristmas, 


We! believe this can - 


the car was beset —— 


CHICAGO. — Th 
just west of the Citicago 


ILLINOIS 


| Railroad Jobless madi: 


New Year was just around the corner. And sitting in his office ~ 
p, the hiring agent of the Burlington line, told his story of 


the mounting unemployment on the nation’s railroads. “I've been on this job for about 35 


years. Yesterday about a thou- 


sand men came in here looking | 


I'm not talking about 
These were 


for work. 
winoes or drifters. 


regular guys who work on the’ 


road. Many of them I have 
known for many years. They're 
old hands at railroading. 
“This is as bad as 1949 and 
and 1929." | 
* De? 
AND at the huge Electromo- 
tive plant of General Motors 
southwest of Chicago, the New 
Year's gift to the UAW wade 
there was an announcement 
that there would be a layoff of 
more than 500 workers. This is 
in additoin to the layoffs during 
past months at this plant. 
At the Chicago railroad ter- 


minals the layoffs this vear, prior 


to Christmas, were heavy. Right 
the Baltimore 


and Ohio> Railroad announced 
that it was cutting its working 
force back by 2,800 ‘workers. 
This is 7 percent of its total 
force. A large number of Chi- 


- cago railroad men are expected 
to be hit in the-B & O tur | 


lough. 
Prior to these layoffs, at Elec- 


tromotive, in .the railroads, and 
in other industries, Chicago had 
already registered a large num- 
ber of unemployed. In Mid- 
December, the U.S. . Depart- 
ment of Labor announced that 
the largest increase in insured 


unemployment during the previ-- 


ous week was IHinois. The num- 
ber on unemployment insurance 
jumped 30,400 in one, week. 
Pensylvania, with 22,800, 
New Jersey, 16, 300; New York, 
11,000;and Ohio, 7 ‘400; tollow- 


| _ed Mlinois in the weekly ‘increase — 


same week last year, 


in insured unemployment. The 

Illinois cut back in employment 

was mainly attributed. to the 

layoffs in the metal industries. 
* : 

AS USUAL, the federal gov- 
ernment, carried ho statistics on 
the number who are working 
short work weeks, or the num- 
ber that are unemployed, and, 
are not collecting unemployment 
insurance. 

Other midwest state, hard hit 


by. unemployment as shown by 


the insurance. payments are 
Michigan, Ohio aud Indiana, all 
of which show increase over the 
ranging 
from 25 percent to 50 percent. 
The industrial midwest is show- 
ing the effects of the growing - 
unemployment more rapidly than | 
is other sections of the. coun- 
_ try. : 


Negro Woman in Council Race 


CHICAGO.— The 24th ward aldermanic race is shaping up as a real battle. With 
the announcement of the Democratic Party machine that Benjamin F. Lewis is the or- 


ganization choice, 
the Democrats heard from four- 
teen aspirants for the aldermanic 
post. Of these they selected 
Lewis as the man to be elected 
in the April 8th election. 


Newspaper accounts that all 
of Lewis’ opponents - would 
unite around a single candidate 


‘was denied by Mis. GJor ia Pugh- 


sley, one of the aspirants: to the 
city council post. She stated that 
she is in the race to stay, and 


has made no deals with any of 


the other candidates. Newspaper 
accourits of a meeting to choose 
an “opposition” candidate to 
Lewis, are false, as far as Mrs. 
Pughsley is ‘concerned, she told 


the Worker. 


thapenes mee - ee 


Re ardless of the outcome” of 
the election. it is certain that a 
sixth Negro will be elected to 
the City Council. The 24th is 


overwhelmingly Negro in pop-. 
ulation and all of the candidates 


are Negroes. .~. 
Attorney Emory A. Tate had 


hoped to be the machine nom- 


inee, and it is known that he has 
quite a bit of support from some 
of the precinct workers. 

_ The possibility of a Negro 
woman, being elected to the 
city council for the first time, 
was seen as a result of the can- 
didacy of Mrs. Pughsley. She is 
president of the Greated Lawn- 
dale Association of Block c lubs. 


———e oo - 


the campaign has moved into high gear. The screening committee of 


She has taken a leave of ab- 
sence from this organization to 
devote her full efforts te the 
election. 

While overwhelming num- 
ber of presidepts of the ward 
are Negroes. The overwhelming 
number of “precinct. captains” 
are white non-residents of the . 
ward. They still maintain their 
posts while they are allegedly 
training Negro residents to take 
over their jobs. 

‘he Republican machine, 
which has very little strength in 
the ward, has vot announced 
which of. the candidates it ex- 
pects to support. 


mee ee eee ee ee ee = DD 


Taft-Hartley ‘Conspiracy’ Trial Opens 


By RICHARD BLAKE 


CHICAGO. — On Jan. 6, ‘ie Cleveland Taft-Hartley ‘ ‘conspiracy case wil open 
in the Federal District Court in Cleveland, barring unforeseen last minute developments. 
Indicted almost a year ago, the eight defendants, including Chicagoans, James West and 


Sam Reed, will test this latest 
effort of the Justice Department 
to develop a legal instrument 
for persecuting active trade 
unionists and progressives. 

Two defendants, Fred and 
Marie Haug; are former union 
officials who signed non-Com- 
munist affidavits 


Law.- They are charged, | to- 
gether with the other: six, ot 
“conspiring” to file false affiday- 
its. As a “conspiracy” case, 
which —— the prosecution 


required by? 


Section 9 (h) of the Thft-Hartley - 


to bring in all kinds of hearsay 
and circumstantial evidence, the 
trial is expected to be a parade 
of paid “BL intormers, lasting 
from eight to ten weeks., 

When the Taft-Hartley Law 
was ‘first passed, Section 9 (h) 
was immediately recognized by 
labor as_a potential booby-trap. 
John L. Lewis, at the 1947 AFL 
‘Convention warned: “This act is 
a trap,'a pitfall for the organiza- 
tion of labor.” To this date the 
United Mineworkers and the In- 


ternational Typographical Unien - 
have refused to comply with the 


' law and file affidavits. 


In 1948, the United Steef- 
workers carried the question to 
the federal cofirts, declaring that 
the affidavit requirement “vio- 
lates constitutional guarantees 
at tree speech, tree press. and 
free assembly and is an ‘arbitrary 
discrimination’ against — trade— 
unions.” Unfortunately, the low- | 
er courts upheld the law, and 


oe ma on Page 10) 


Langston Hughes Writes of Jean Baptis te Dusable 


CHICAGO 
article, Leitton ‘by 
poet, essayist. and columnist, 
Langston Hughes, was. carried 
in a recent issue of the “Chicago 
Defender.” The Illinois - Du- 
Sable editoin of The Worker re- 


by pirates who often sacked and 
burned coastal towns, ‘sailing 
away with what. riches they 
could: find and sometimes carry- 
ing off beautiful women as well. 
Jean Baptiste’s father had 
stolen his wife, from slavery on 


—(The following 
the noted 


prints it with the. permission of 
The Defender.) 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 
~ CONCERNING Jean Baptiste 
Pointe . DuSable, the brownskin 
pioneer who founded the Windy 
C ity, the Indians used to say, 
“The first white man in Chi- 
cago was a Negro.” : 
About thirty years before the 
Declaration of Independence 
was Signed. DuSable was born 
mn St. Mare,:. Haiti, of mixed 
French and Negro parentage. 
His father was a pirate, the mate 


of a sailing vessel called the ’ 


Black Sea Gull raiding ships 
throughout the: Caribbean. 

In those days all the waters 
of the West Indies were plagued 


a Danish plantation on St. Croix, 


and had carried her off to Haiti 


as a prize of piracy, and in 


Haiti she was free. 
* 


WHEN Jean 


about ten years old, 


Baptiste was 
his mother 


avas killed in a Spanish raid on 
St.. Mare. 


Perhaps for the sake 
ot his-son, thé elder Pointe Du- 
Sable decided to quit being a 
pirate. 


In Haiti where he bought land 


and set up.a shop, he became a 
dealer in coffee, hard woods, and 
other products of the island. 
Soon he acquired’a schooner, the 
Suzanne, named after his de- 
ceased wife. 

_ When Jean became a young 
man he worked a few years in 


Si 


his father’s business. Then it 
was thought wise that he seek 
his fortune in the New France 
of the mainland, Louisiana, a 
virgin field’ for 
With his father’s blessing, young 
Jean, then about 20, sailed 
away toward the Gulf of Mexico 
in the little ship, Suzanne. 

But he never reached Louisi- 
ana under his own sail. Off the 
western coast of Florida, a hur- 
ricane came up and the Suzanne 
was blown to pieces. 
difficulty did he save’ his life. 
Fortunately a Danish vessel 
picked him up and carried him 


into the port of New Orleans. 
* 


BEING A NEGRO who had 
never known slavery, Jean Bap- 
tiste suddenly found himself in 
a city where. to be colored was 
to be suspected of being a slave. 

Without identification of any 
sort, since. all his papers had 
been lost’ in the wreck of the 
Suzanne, Jean might at any 


& 


exploitation. — 
Indian 
guages, he set eut paddling his 


Only: with . 


time be falsely claimed by some- 
one as an escaped slave. 

Soon he built a little boat of 
his own and headed up the Mis- 
sissippi. With - Choctaw, an 
who keew several lan- 


way up stream, intending to 
hunt and trap fur-bearing ani- 


~ mals, and bargain for goods with 
the Indians 


along the river 
banks. 

Eventually they got as far as 
St. Louis, 4nd for a time Du-- 
Sable lived with the Illinois In- 
dians, learned to speak their 
tongue, to use the bow and ar- 
row, and to hunt buffalo. on the 
great plains. Later he went on 
to the shores of the Great Lakes 
and as far as Detroit where he 
worked for the British gover- 
nor, : 

* 

JEAN BAPTISTE POINTE 
DuSABLE was about 25 when 
a beautiful Indian girl, Kitti- 


_ (Continued on Page 190) 
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Ruling of Dallas Court 
Wins Racists’ Applause 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

_A few weeks ago the Baltimore 
Afro - American warned of — the! 
danger contained in a decision of 
the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals» .The opinion written by 


tence: “It must be remembered 
.that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States . 
not compel the mixing. of the dif- 
ferent races in, public schools.” 
At last week's end the Fifth U. S. 


sentence in reversing a lower court 


Rives, of Alabama, read the 3-0; 


Rogers (Brownell's successor Wil- 
liam P. Rogers).” 
® 


According — te 
Court's ruling, 
now 
Judge Parker -contained the sen-| whether or not segregation in the! 
Dallas schools constitutes: discrim- 
ination 
. » do) Judge Atwell will also have to per-! 
mit the school authorities the op: 
portunity 
plans for future integration, 
Circuit Court of Appeals sitting in}cating the date when such plans 
New Orleans. enlarged upon the/can be put into effect. 

Judge Atwell, it his now-reversed 
order to integrate the public schools | decision is any indication, wilk not! 
in Dallas? Tex. Judge Richard T.'be unhappy with the reversal, for 
he said in his order to integrate 
decision in which much: was made that the decision-was “difficult” to 


Appellate 
Atwell will 
hearings on 


the 
be: e 
hol 


have. to 


against Negro students. 


detailed 


indi- 


to. work out 


of the word “permitting” by Dallas! make, stating: 


District Court Judge William H.' 
Atwell. Judge Atwell had enjoined | 
Dallas school authorities from * Te- 
quiring or permitting segregation’ 
ot the races” in schools under their: 
jurisdiction. Only ‘ ‘racially discrim-' 
inatory segregation” is forbidden by! 
the Constitution, Judge Rives and! 
his associates held, and not segre-' 


gation, as such, | 
* “ 


The ronsonialit of the three Court) 
of Appeals judges came so close to! 
that of the confirmed supporters} 
of segregation that it evoked® jubi-' 
lant greetings from a variety of of-| 
ficials who have made fighting the, 
-U. S. Supreme Court a wav of life. 

Cov. Orval Faubus of Arkanisas: 
who had proveked an internation-| 
ally known incident by his -efforts! 
to prevent integration of ‘Little! 
Rock's Central High School, said: 

“This decision on: Dallas seers 
to me to. be the signal to the | ttle: 
Rock school board to go back to: 
court and appeal the ruling they 
got.” | 

Ini Louisiana, the 
white supremacy politician, State 
Sen. Williatn Rainiol: said the Dal 
das decision showed that “some ol, 
the federal courts are going to be! 
more cautious -in their actions.” 
Rainich connected the decision 
with national politics, declaring 

“This step is in keeping with the 
trend which was initiated by the 

resignation of Brownell (former 
U. S. Attorney Ceneral Herbert 
Brownell) and continued with the 


‘go slow’ policies laid down by’ 


‘ ~* 
states leacleie: 


emi em ee me me en wee 


“This court is now called upon 


(Conthhued on Page 11) 


“man’s: 


‘ 


‘, 


New Congress 


orld 


Face 


Peace De 


| By JOSEPH NORTH 


and 


THE HOPES of the nation and the world are fcaiieeld. on Wash- - 


ington where the 85th Congress opens Tuesday as the life - 
question before humanity awaits resolution. 


ing of U.S.-U.S.S.R. talks to tind 
the basis for peaceful co-exist- 
ence. 


According to. George Gallup: 


Director of the American Insti- 
tute for Public ‘Qpinion “a ma- 
jority vote in favor of an. Kisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meeting _ is 
recorded in all the world opinion 
centers covered—from a high of 
81 pércent approval in Bonn to 
51 percent in London.” . 


The concensus in the twelve 
world centers polled — Bonn, 
Athens, Helsinki, New Delhi, 
Paris, Copenhagen, ‘Toronto, 
Stockholm, Vienna, Washington- 
Chicago, Johannesburg and Lon- 
don says 

“Yes, anid like meeting owe 
62 percent; No, would not... 
17 percent.” 
3 o 

a“ | | 
ENTIRE ISSUE ol 
was highlighted in 


THE 


fate” 


- powers. 
‘to genes throughovt. the 


‘tensions during the New 
The one to President Eisenhower 


operation 


the exchange of New Year's 
greetings between the two giant 
The Kremlin's messages 


world, signed by Prime Minister 
Soviet Communist” Party Secre- 
tary Khrushchev ‘and President 
Voroshilov. wished all nations 


‘happiness and success and all 


peoples freedom from fears and 
ear, 


expressed hope that 1958 would 
bring “closer ee and co- 
between t 1@ Soviet 
and American nations” ‘to work 
with other. countries so “man- 
kind’s greatest dream’ can be 
achie ved.” 
The President replied with -a 
pledge that the U.S.A. would 
make “every effort” to achieve 
world peace.” 


“{ earnestly trust that ‘es New * 
Year will bring a firmer and bet-- 


—- 


— 


iM PARTI AL I 


INOUI R) y 


and - death 


This question is the open- 


fer understanding between the. 
citizens of the Soviet Union, 
the American people and those 
of other nations.’ 

At a New Year fiinotioi in 
the Kremlin Khrushchev toasted 
President Eisenhower and the 
U.S. and urged an early agree- 
ment to settle world problems. 
He praised the wartime anti-Nazi 
alliance, particularly -the U. S. 
contribution to victory, and saigl 
Soviel-American understanding 
— enetit the entire world. 

~-WAS ENCOURAGING 

DeWS, ‘the 4 day of that stormy 

* year ol 1957, that the U. S. and 
the Soviet Uniden have agreed in 
principle on.a broad interchange 
In science, industry and the arts. 

[un addition, according to 
Washington sources, negotia- 
tions have gone well on ‘the 
matter of exchanging exhibits in 
the peaceful use of atomie en- 
ergv aid of allowing commercia! 
air travel reciprocally between 
the two nations. 

The agreements “in principle” 
include scientific. exchanges, ex- 
changes in industrial specialists 
m the fields -of radio, chemicals, 
metallurgy, machine tools, elec- 
tric power, automobiles and plas- 
tics: exchange of construction 
delegations in housing, indus- 
tria] factories, bridges, and 
town planning: exchanges of 


wad enone a 


—— 


3 Issues on Which 


2 


~ McNamara Scores Gangup on UA 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT, — U. S, Senator 
Pat McNamara has lowesed the 
boom on “Republican fellow 
members of the McClellan Seu 
ale Kacket Committee, charging 
they are out to got the. United 
Automobile Workers and = its 
president Walter Reuthes. 

In a letter. last’ weekend to 
Reuther, McNamara said, “that. 
some membérs of the committee 
will not cgonsidef the committee 
a ‘success’ unless it is able to get 
the UAW and you personally, 
and that this goal is almost an 
nhsession with them.” 

The Senators to wham. he re 
ferred are readily identifiable, 
although he did not name thei. 
They gre Republicans *Barry 


Coole tes alen, 


Miainiclt, 


cucles 
cre’ yy 
headed by one Jolin MeGovern, 
a Republican appointee of Gold- 
wiles 


solely on the UAW, 


oad 
those Lyerinng quizzed tel] of com 


nar . E. 
and Carl 


Arizoui 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
It lias beenw known in UAW 
here for some time that 
ol special investigators, 


Couielis, 


lias been ~ concentrating 


hor the past three mouths Me- 


Covern and tour aides have been 
i Sheboygan, 
UAW strike 
its fourth year, 
vie? wed Wainy people eve, 
Beports are that-every time a 
wineks starts to berate the UAW | 


Wis., where the 
a alrint Koh ler is in 
They have ties 


scribble like 
hand when 


“jnvestigators 
On the other 


pany violence and intimidation, 
and of rifles having been in the 
plant at the start of, the strike, 
thie mVvestivalory headed hry Mue- 


Govern just sit stolidly looking at 


the witnesses. } 

McCoverm came to Michigan 
some weeks ago and sel lip the 
base for snoop Operations in the 
Detroit Leland Hatel, He 
the city desks of the labors hating 
ens toy > deliver 
the first day he 


commercial 
“sOmme SCOOPS 
Wiis tii Lown, 
At that press 
Which no libor: seporters were 
invited, McCovern paldd that @ 
full scale hearing would disclose 
“astounding UAW activities, His 
valuable comments ranged fromm 
the Koller strike, Perfect (‘ivele 


conlerence to 


called. 


UAW 


diets 


sie to charges te 
“spending ‘the 
POuey lor prordiet iv ¥ 
would mivestivatle 
shootings, 

A CMW Hews paper Ccesileloiian 
who wis preseiul al this pieos 
couleren 'y flict Mitsoverins 
sounded just like a miuntuhactiurers 
agent laying out 
aniiist 
came Close 10 


UAW « barges 


members 
ail dhow be 


thie Hevthes 


siutlcl 


if pola of attach 
Phe iwewsias 
the facts  ‘Dhe 
MeCovern wis 
hived by Senator Goldwater atl 
MeCiivern in tue lived the 
special Invest galling teas that is 
now bird dodging the UAW, 
7 

Il HAS been known here foi 

some time that Senator MoNuii- 


(Continued on Page 1) 


PALRACDLAN, 


We and the Russians 
Can Agree —Page 2 


a 4 —e 


experts iti cuttle 


aid, teuek 


aed i TH 
horticulture 
ciltural 
wile 
ealitiin, re 


atts 


hbicecdine. 


atic ypuoly 


wailed 


excludes (oii tl neiules dis 
elias Alois, 
proits stinlenty. Ailiste af 
kinds anvel Vb benead Cetiatens cal 
leben . : 

+ 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


f vii yevnatl 
TeREAS Mts) Se ~ 


‘ livcdinow 


Bin. 
aceovels With a 
severed bin Uae Cuil ays fins ined vances 
iis all the preelineedtiad ders fowiaiel 
peevcaeaniae’- gee Ceintenee | bin Wily 
iiyteated ly thes eclitarial liast 
tlie’ Vbailecberdpobvics fis 
white dh Waa | 
tialh 


wate iii 


qqicdes i a lidiienl 


tall 
hivai 
a ; 
bi) thiis 
prostiire bis thie eyes iil tlie: wile 
thie biel livernat bial Piscqeadies sacl 
“Pleas? We lave prleity ol thei 


a. 
Cape ed perc 


) “st : 
Bul Catal shite! Peace Lett 


\gide! 


permed wilavorable 


where Grins wee 
Pt sears steal tliat 
ond regular delegations ol 
Aimerioans to make cou 
tacl with like = thea 
alvrcniael “ith bivclinayy Histon, Aral 
(Clontinued on Page It) 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUAKERS SEND 


IKE PETITION 

BOSTON, The New big 
land vevional ollice of the 
American’ bviends Service 
Committee sent a petition eon 
tuininy 7 ATT signatures to 
President Misenhower on the 
last day of the year calling on 
him to take ’ Vigorous step tw 
HHect a ban on the testing of 
nuclear bombs,” 


concretely 
we 
Cree dinicaes 
prarcnp oder 


« 


i 
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r 


possible. And after more -than a 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1958 


By A.B. MAGIL 

-IT IS evident that the pres- 
ent impasse between_the So- 
viet Union: and the western 
powers cannot last... A peace 


that is “balanced on the -knife 
of terror” is no ‘peace... And there 
always lurks the danger that the 
balance will be upset by some ac- 
cident that will plunge the world 
into’ nuclear’ catastrophe. Nae 
Despite Canute Dulles, — the 
worldwide tide in favor of nego- 
tiations with the Russians refuses 
to recede. Yet doubting Thomas 
beclouds the minds of many: can ° 
negotiations really’ lead to agree- 
ment with the Soviet. Union?’ 
Dulles employs all the arts of 
falsification to persuade millions 
that no serious agreements are 


decade of cold war plus a_post- 
sputnik. “crash program’, it may 
scem as if spring is too far behind| 
ever to come. 

If we think in terms of an over- 
all settlement that will magically, 
disselve all differences and melt 
away every vestige. of the cold wal. 
then it can be sajd that this is not) 
only unlikely but virtually. impos- 
sible. However, if we view the 
problem as a step-by-step process! 
—and relatively small steps at that 
and. consider on what limited 
issues agreement is feasible in the 
nea;r future, then al Kast-West rap- advocated a similar idea. 
prochement becomes a_ practical * 


possibility. |. LET US RECALL that at the 


French sovereignty. in Algeria or 
to oust the French and take over 


— ——— — 


Russians Can Agree 


“ France hag deep roots in Algéria’’ (French radio commentator) 


} ALGIERS-Standard Oil of New Jersey is seriously considering 
a 50-50 deal with French companies for future exploration of Al- 
gerian oil fields, it is reported here. There are conflicting estimates 
here as to whether the Standard Oil action means acceptance of 


cently. given new impetus when —the Soviet government had been 
urging outlawing the, use and 
ambassador. to Moscow and co-)manufacture of atomic weapons. | 


author of the anti-Soviet “contain-) 
ment” policy,.in a lecture for the Soviet Unicon became the staunch- 


British Broadcasting Corporation, 


‘George F. Kennan, former U.S. 


is preliminary to: a” further: effort 
100 percent. 


ee ——— 


Subsequently India and_ the 
est advocates of - international 
‘agreement to suspend — nuclear 


weapons tests.as a first step to- 


ward larger agreements. 


| * | ‘Geneya Conference in July, 1951, present monitoring devices can de-| 
FOR EXAMPLE, in Europe a Sir Anthony Eden, then British tect nuckear~explosions anywhere, | 


great. deal of interest is being Prime. Minister said: 

shown in-a Soviet proposal for cre-| 
. * bs = - lie . eye eye . 

ating a zone in Central Europe, ine the possibility of a demilitarized 


comprising East and West Ger- area between East and West.” 


many, Poland and Czechslovakia,|. Eden was speaking of total, not 
with a total population of more} merely nuclear, demilitarization. 
than 100,000,000, from which) When the Soviet Union began 
nuclear weapons would be barred. pressing this proposal, the British 
This idea had its origin some, government abandoned it. 
months ago’ in a proposal made by|. In view of the opposition of the 
the German Democratic. Republic! Eisenhower ‘Administration to re- 
(East Germany) to the German leasing: its military and political 
J'ederal Republic (West Germany); grip on West Germany, it would 
that they agree to prohibit the de-| seem that the more limited idea of 
ployment and production of A-|a nuclear-free zone offers a more 
and H-bombs in their territories.| fruitful immediate possibility for 


In October. Poland announced in| negotiation. Walter Lippmann re- 


the United Nations that it would! cently deseribed this proposal “as 


+x a a | alee if pagan’ | ane “which corresponds’ with the! 
est Germany would agree to ¢ O vital interests of the German na-| 
Tribune, | 


so. Czeghoslovakia at once expres-! tig” ~(N. -Y. Herald 
sed readiness to enter into a simi-/| pec 17). |. 
Jar agreement. | | . 

This proposal for nuclear demili-| ANOTHER LIMITED “ssue on 


tarization in the heart of Europe) which negotiation ean lead to early 


is a more limited form of an earl-| agreement is the question of ban-| 


ier Soviet plan for the neutraliza-| ning A- and H-bomb tests. This is 
tion, demilitarization and wnifica-| not a Russian idea. It ‘was first 
tion of Germany through the with-! publicly advanced by. an Ameri- 
drawal of all foreign troops from) can, William R. Hearst., in an 
both Germanys and the dismantling interview in 1955 with Soviet Pre- 
of all foreign military bases. ‘mier Bulganin. At the time Bul- 

‘This more comprehensive pro-|ganin dismissed the proposal as of 
posal has won considerable sup- : 


least in West Germany. It was re-| before and after it had the A-bomb 


~ * 


. no consequence in curbing the nu-} 
port in Western Europe, not the|clear arms race. (Ever since 1946—| 


a pact on tests would be virtually 


“We should be ready to exam--self-enforcing. 


| The Eisenhower Administration 
for a long time resolutely rejected 
all such proposals. But in face of 
‘mounting world-wide pressure—in- 
cluding a 63 percent vote in a Gal- 
lup. poll in this country—it proposed 
at the London disarmament nego- 
tiafiops last summey a 10-month 
‘suspension of the tests and later-a 
two-vear halt. ; 


} 
| 


Since | 


; | 
However, to make certain that! 


‘no agreement would be reached. 
Dulles attached this limited issue 
‘to a much. Jarger 
package, presenting it on an all- 
or-nothing basis. 

* 


the Middle East. Various prom- 
inent Americans, including James 
P. Warburg and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, have urged the great 
‘powers to agree to embargo arms 
shipments to the Middle East and 
‘to neutralize that area. This accords 
‘with proposals in a six-point pro- 
gram presented last Feb. 11 by the 
Soviet government in ‘notes to 
Washington, London and Paris, 
and wejected by them. 

Norman Thomas the other day 
said the U. S. should negotiate on 

(Continued on Page 11) 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER-Will urge that 
we meet. the need for integration by moving for- 
ward with sympathetic moderation, by retreating 


by ALAN 
MAX. 


ee : we 
the new organization to be known for short by its 


initials NATOSEATOMETOANZUOAS, 


Eleanor 


with courage and boldness) and. by standing still 
with all deliberate speed. Will urge that the fed- 
eral government assume its responsibilities in the 
field of education, remembering the duty to strike 
a balance as between federal and local responsi- 
bility in accordance with the growing need to im- 


prove our entire system of) striking a proper bal- 


ance. Will make aniply clear that we stand ready 
at all times to negotiate with Soviet Union pro- 
vided that we do not go over the heads of our al- 
lies, provided that our-allies do not go over our 
heads, and provided we do not use our heads one 
way or another. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES—Will travel 470,- >| 


000 niles to attend conferences of the North At- 
Jantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the Seuth 
East Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO), the Mid- 
dle East Treaty Organization. (METO), the Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand-United Kingdom organiza- 
tion (ANZU) and the Organization of American 
States (OAS). He will attempt to link-all of these 
together in a single organization of brinkmanship, 


corporations,” 


PRESIDENT HARLOW CURTICE of Gen- 


~. eral Motors—Will support the union’s drive for a 


Shorter Work-Week with More Take-Home Pay 
provided it is amended slightly to read More: Work- 
Week with: Shorter Take-Home. 


CHAIRMAN ROGER BLOUGH of U. S. Steel 
—Will raise steel prices three times during the 
year on the ground that.“we have to,take this step 
to protect future unborn generations of steel 


yj 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SINCLAIR 
WEEKS—Wil predict that any Down Weeks in 
the economy. will be immediately followed by a 


series of. Up Weeks, withsthe Down Weeks to,be 


known_as Weak Weeks and the Up Weeks to be . 


known as Sinclair Weeks Weeks. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON—Will make clear 


- that he would rather be right than be Vice-Presi- 
dient, but that he would much rather be Presi- 


dent than be either. 


; 


—————E 


- 


? 


disarmament | 


A THIRD QUESTION on which. 
limited agreement is possible is| 


; 


| 


- which he was -promptly jailed by the government). 


AFTER ALL the debate on education, inspired by the 
appearance of the Sputniks in the sky, the nation’s teachers 
felt let down by the White House budget proposal to allot. 
one-quarter billion dollars a year on schooling in this year 
of record peacetime budget. + he 

The teachers say, in the words of the National Edu- 
cation Association, that a billion a year is minimally neces- 
sary. | 
_ Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the educa- 
tion association, described the Administration’s estimate as 
“far below a realistic appraisal of the needs which. our 
schools confront.” The NEA hoped that the billion a year 
it proposes would “be stepped up to five billion a year with- 
in the next five years.” As it is, Federal aid must be match- 
ed by the states, with the consequent hardships imposed on 
the poorer. af | ; 

| a | 

ONE, STARTS in astonishment on reading the White 
House report which, in one breath, says that the “plain 
truth” that “education is now more crucially important to 


-Iéng term security than ever before’—and then, in the next 


breath, allots so puny a sum to education. 

Unfortunately, the concept of education for “security” 
connotes an educational system geared to war and not for 
the security of our people in terms of health, prosperity, 
happiness. It would have been well if Prof. I. I: Rabis warn- 
ing against tying science to the military had been heeded. 
Prof. Rabi said he shuddered to think what lies ahead. “We 
have created a monster, which we must learn to tame— 
and quickly.” : ) 

Essentially the problem with education is the capital's 
fixation on gearing everything toward war — instead of 
peaceful co-existence. a 

Otherwise we would see, not a measly quarter-billion- 
dollar outlay for our schools, but something nearer the five 
billion dollar figure the NEA urges. And the scholarships 
offered would not be to train young, Americans in science 
to build more effective agents for destruction—but aid to 
students to fit themselves for the creation of cures to end 
cancer and all diseasé, for the purpose that tend toward 
happiness and life. \ 


DIDN’T HAVE PROOF 

DROPPING THE CLINTON JENCKS case by the 
Justice Department closes a chapter in the ugly recdrd of. 
McCarthyite infamy. 

Jencks, a leader of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
was sentenced to five years imprjsonment on the charge 
of perjuring himself when he signed the non-communist: 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley law. 

The conviction was based primarily on the testimony 
of Harvey Matusow, government informer who later re-’ 
canted his testimony in the Jencks and other cases; (for 


Now comes the Justice Department and says that it 
had to. drop the case “because we didn't have the proof.” 

Think about it—a man was convicted without any inde- 
pendent proof of guilt other than lying testimony, sub- 
sequently. disavowed, of a paid FBI informer! 

The Justice Department shouted to high heaven last 
Spring that the Supreme Court in its Jencks decision was 
turning over the Justice Department's files to defendants 
in “Communist cases.” So Congress passed a new law— 
drafted by the D. of J. Now the Justice Department can- | 
not prosecute even under-the new law. : 

Clearly, this is no narrow legal question of sufficiency 
of proof in a single case. What it reveals is the fact that. 
the whole system of repressive laws—the Taft-Hartley, the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Act, the Walter-McCarran law— 
simply cannot be enforced without the Justice Depart- 

“ments rotten system of paid political informers. : 

Conclusions should be drawn that go far beyond the 
Jencks case. Scores of trade unionists, Communist- lead- 
ers and foreign born have been prosecuted under these 
repressive laws with built-in informer systems. ot 

The informer system must go; the’ McCarthyite laws 
must be wiped off the books; the fight back to the Bill of 
Rights must be stepped-up. : 

The most dramatic step to this end would be the grant- 
ing of Presidential amnesty to Smith Act prisoners. Gi} 
Green, Henry Winston .and Irving Potash—victims of ‘ 
thought-control trials where. the Justice Department also’ 


“didn't have the proof,” | RE 
S ; F 


SCORE BOARD 


| 


by lester rodney 


Man Threatened the Very Foundations... 


lL HAVEN’T been eavesdropping, but .I can almost guarantee 
you that professional baseball layers who bump into each other this 
winter chat less about the Cleveland-Chicago trade and prospects 
for various teams in 1958 than about a little noticed change in ye 
old game's rules and regulations. 

It is simply this: From now on no player can be held down in 
the minor leagues for more -than four years. After that he becomes 
eligible to be drafted by any big léague team which wants him. 

This may not sound like such a great. thing, unless you know 
that before this‘a player could be legally kept down at minor league 

pay for:seven long years of his short baseball career, no matter how 
many other big league teams were willing to pay him big league 
wages. And with a few tricks of bookkeeping and the pretense of 
bringing him up for a trial a couple of times, even longer than that. 

Why, you might interrupt, would any big league team want to 
keep this player down in the minors when he is good enough to be 
desired by othe big league teams? Well, he could: be in the Yankee 
or Dodger farm system for instance, plenty good enough to help the 
Baltimore Orioles or Pittsburgh Pirates but unable to crack the cur- 
rent lineup of the Yanks or Dodgers. And the Yanks and Dodgers by 
keeping him down on the farm help their farm club. Just offhand 
one could mention Walt Moryn, a very solid big league playet for 
thie Chicago Cubs who. was held down in the Dodger farm system 
for nine years and hence is 32 as he starts finding himself with only 
two big league ‘salaries behind him. Or Billy Gardner, Baltimore's | 
Most Valuable Player,. who had to knock dround the Giant farm 
system for 11 years. There are five players going back to the Den- 

ver farm club of the Yanks next year who could*help redress the 

‘ balance in the wretchedly unbalanced American -League if available 

for the draft. 

In past years, to compound the fantastic medieval. relationshi ip, 
only one player could be drafted from any one minor league club, 
which allowed a club like the Yanks, through a rustle of off-season 
paper work, to. transfer all their eligible desirables onto one roster 


for “protection.” 
* 


'B ALL PLAYERS who get a welcome break by the change might 
toss off a little bow in the direction of Danny Gardella, a plucky 
little ex-Giant player from the Bronx who first threw the fears into 
the moguls. Oh, did he scare them. 

“The very foundations of baseball threatened... . . Entire struc- 

“ture undermined. .. .” 

What was Gardella doing? Trying to snatch all the bats and 
balls from the hands of our youngsters, close down the Central Park 
and Parade Grounds diamonds, dump tons of broken glass onto the 
sandlots, put the torch to Yankee Stadium, Shibe Park, Fenway and 
the rest, push through a law declaring a two-base hit punishable by 
a $1, 000 fine and a year in jail? 

‘Nope. All Danny Gardella wanted was a little of the free enter- 
prise ‘of capitalism he’d heard about, the freedom to move about 
the ¢ountryside and work where ‘he pleased and where they ‘mighit be 
willing to pay a little higher for what he had to offer. That's all. 

Danny ,was a pleasing-performer who hit 19 homers in 1945 
and didn’t like what the Giants were paving him. Specifically, he 
‘couldn’t wangle a raise up to $4,000. Danny went down to Mexico 
in the summer of 1946 to play ball for more than the Giants would 
give him. When he came back to his own country to ply. the trade of 
his choosing, be found he couldn't. He was blacklisted. He couldn't 
even get a job in the lowest bush minor league. Even semi-pro own- 
ers told him they were so sorry. 

Danny sued for $300,000 back in 1949. He was working as a 
$36 a week hospital orderly in Mount Vernon at the time. Aikbd at 
the time to comment on the owners’ squawk, he said “It’s just too 
bad if my case is hurting anyone because I've been hurt pretty badly 
my self.” 


“They say Tm undermining the structure of the baseball. con: . 


tract with ‘this suit;’ he.went on, “I can't see it that way. Let’s say 
-I'm helping to end a baseball evil That’s what it amounts to as far 


as I'm concerned.” 
- 


HE REVEALED that he got $1,850 his first wear with the 
Giants, and never could get over $4, 000. “At least I was treated 
like a human being down in Vera Cruz,” he said. bitterly. 

The pioneering suit, against the. reserve clause worrjed_ base- 
ball’s lawyers enough so that they recommended a hush hush out of 
court settlement with Gardella, He did pretty well under the cir- 
cumstances. —_. 

But what he did in fighting for his rights in the only way open 
to an unorganized player facing a highly organized business monop- 
oly helped all players. 


A $4,000 contract is also a thing of the past. This was no gift 


- from the benevolent magnates, any more than was the belated Jet- 
up in the octupus strangle this year, or the ending of the disgrace- 
ful discrimination against-Negro players. It all took a bit of doing, 
a bit of pushing, a bit of fighting. It always does. - 


—— —_-— = 
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NATIONAL- STANDING-—CIRCUL ATION & FUND CAMPAIGN | 


as of weck ending December 30; 1957 \ 
FUND 
TO DRIVE 
DATE GOAL 
51 $750 


5 000 
750 
250 

1,500 

2,000 

1,006 
500 


» 2:500 
2,500 
4,500 
2,000 


Raised 
To Date 
$673.50 
276.008 
4,382.41 
278.60 
5.00 
1,123.50 . 
1,141.56 
919.50 
200.75 
. 131.72 
2,157.80 
2,157.80 


\ pw. 
GOAL 
75 


TO? 
DATE 


WKR 
GOAL 
150, 


RETATE 

Connécticut lyteseeeeswe 
Colo.,.N. Mex... Wyom. dee 
Colo. N. Mex., Wyom. 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Marviand - D. Cc. 
Michigan - 
Minnesota - Da! cotas be 
Missquri .... 
Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New » England 
New Jereey. b....0..+ dee 
Ohio 
Oklahoma, Arkansas mF 
, Eastern Pennsylvania 

t western Pennsylvania .. 
~ Bouth 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous ie 
Total (outside N. Y. y 4 
New York State 


200 

25 
100 
100 


4.500 
1.000 


1,500 


21,220.52 


"75,000 41,334.52 


Total U. 8. A. 2,408 $100,000 $62,555.04 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

to issue an order in accordance 
with the Circuit Court’s decisions 
and directions. That order not only|s 
unsettles the tranquility of the Dal- 
las public schools. which has exist- 
ed in a proud form for many years 
under which both colored and 
white ‘pupils have had equal school 
facilities and splendid teachers, but! 
it also takes from the independent 
school district a large necessary 
amount of state funds.” 

Thé judge here was predicting 
anti-Negro violence and bemoan- 


state. law makes mandatory with- 
drawing financial support to 


cieves $1,500,000 yearly in state 


aid. 
- 


Dr. Edwin L. Rippy, president: 


| of the, 


cause they 


Dallas board, - expressed’ 
|pleasure over the fact that the 


board would mot “ag to integrate, 
‘schools on Jan. 
‘able to set its own date. 


. but would be 


The suit on which Rippy and the 


ing the fact that a.recently- -passed 


Racists Greet Dallas Ruling 


|children of whom 19,000 are Ne- 
groes, 

The Dallas decision, 

say, can set a pattern of. indefinite 

delay in school segregation if it is 
permitted to stand. It is pointed out 
that after Jong litigation aa federal 
judge can issue an order. with one}- 
flaw in it forcing a reversal which 
would necessitate beginning the ac- 
tion over from the start. 

Negro political leaders in the 
South were speculating on whether 
the Dallas decision and a similar 
‘ruling on desegregation of the Ar-|: 
lington, Va., schools were not a 
part of the stepped-up “Massive 
resistance” campaign. Whether the 


schools which integrate. Dallas re-|speculation was correct or not, the’ 


record does’ show that since the': 


‘Little Rock incidents last fall in| 


‘which soldiers backed up a fede . 
court decision, theré has been 
retreat from hard decisions. 


President Eisenhower's new At- 


torney General has said he will not 
propose any new civil rights legis- 


‘lation in 1958; and. the federal’ 
courts have definitely slowed down 


‘by the U. S. Supreme Court in| 


complying with its school desegre- 


gation ruling. 
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New Congress and World Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


' let exchange delegations visit us 


here.” 

The newspapér spoke of two 
schools of thought in our capital: 
that of Dulles, which'says “the 
only road to peace lies through 
arms, threugh military - power, 
and that. negotiations with the 
Russians is a waste’ of time be- 
y ‘cannot be trusted,’ 
And the other side which says, 
“we should explore every pos- 
sible diplomatic approach to 
peace; we should never reject 
talks with the Russians however 
diffeult we know those talks may 
be; and unless we soon exert 
positive leadership for peace, 
our present policies may neu- 
tralize some if not all our allies 
in Western Europe.” 

. mn | 

A CURRENT SAMPLE of 
the kind of cultural interchange 
was seen last week when Amer- 
ican and Seviet educators in a 
two-way radio talk compared the 
schools of our two countries. 

The recorded program was 
broadcast ‘over the Columbia 
network for 55 minutes. The 
Americans participating |. were 
presidents Barnaby C. Keeney, 
of Brown University, Carroll V. 
Newsom of New-York Univer- 
sity and Gaylord P. Harnwell of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Soviet speakers were the | 
director of the -Méscow _ Insti- 
tute of Power Engineering; the 
rector of Moscow University; an 
official of the Moscow Stee] In- 
stitute who is an official in the 


Ministry of Education. : 


_ Ideas like these were discuss- 
ed: Prof. Chelikin said, aceord- | 
ing to the account, that Soviet 
high schools do-not give priority | 
_to the teaching of physics, but 
seek to provide a background of 
knowledge in all tields; and the 
Americans said our schools seek 
‘the same ends. 

The Russjan criticism of Amer- 
ican education, the N. Y. Times 


attorneys|« 


THE WORKER'S, 


38 PLANS 
In 2 weeks The Worker 
will offer a- preview of our 
plans for the coming months. 
Suggestions from readers 
will be welcomed and will 
be fitted into our schedule. 


“TIME” NAMES 
KHBUSHCHEV 
MAN OF YEAR 


Time magazine last week named 

Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev as 
1957's man of the year.” 

“Unquestionably, in the deadly 


: 
a4 


the Tass News 


said, was that “racial considera- 
tions and the economic well- 
being of students, yather than 
ability,” were factors-in college | 
admissions. 

The Americans agreed with a 
suggestion by the Russians tor 
an exchange of faculties and 


tries. v4 


According to the N. Yy. Tinfes | 
story the agreement for inter- 
change was worked out by Am- 
bassador Zaroubin and our State 
Department and “both sides con- 
eede that the: negotiations have 
gone on a most friendly and posi- 
‘tive fashion—and this when the 
two governments have been 
criticizing each other openly on 
political and military matters.’ 


oe —— 
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Sen. McNamara Bares Gangup- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ara has been chafing at the bit 
about what’s ‘been happening on 
the committee. Sources close to 
~MeNamara here say that from \ 
now on out his role of a silent | 
spectator is ended and he. will 
come forward every chance he 


’ gets to curb the .nti-labor ac- 


tions of the McClellan Commit- 
_ Ja 

McNamara wrote “in his letter 
to Reuther that it was his un- 
derstanding that “several Repub- 
lican members of the committee 
were instrumental in having Mc- 
Govern placed on the staff as as- 
sistant counsel to further their 
interests, not the least of which 
appears to be to prepare material 


. objective of the anti-labor forces. 


‘ for an attack on the UAW.” 

The UAW leaders are to be 
‘alled in January before-the com- 
‘mittee and in the ‘light of th 
coming 1958 elections one of the 
LJbig issues will be the union’s 
‘S spending of money for Political 
Action committee work. 

That, along with charges o 
“goonism ” to help turn: publie 
opinion away from supporting - 
the UAW in its 1958 struggles for 
a new contract, will be the other 


Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer who is expected to be 
a witness before the McClellan 
committee, has branded McGov- 
ern’s stateménts about the UAW 
as McCarthyite smear tactics. 


3 Key Issues 


(Contirued from Page 2) 
what. he called the “surprisingly 
decent” Soviet proposals . for the 
Middle East. And in his letter to 
President Eisenhower on Dec. 10, 
Premier Bulganin suggested some- 
thing even more limited: 

“To help normalize the situa- 
tion in the Middle and Near East, 
let us pledge ourselves not to take 
any steps infringing upon the. in- 
dependence of the countries of the 


tiations? 


area and renounce the use of force 
in the solution of questions bear- 


7 


ing on the Middle and Near East.” 

Here are three concrete issues on 
which limited settlements in the in- 
terest of the American nation and 
of world peace are possible. Ele- 
mentary patriotism requires that we 
“meet the Russians half way” on 
these issues. Will Dulles and his 
big business cabal be permitted to 
go all the way in blocking nego- 


The new session of Congress 
opens next Tuesday. The Ameri- 


can people have the opportunity} 


to blast through Dullesism and as- 
sure top-level talks with the Rus- 


give-and-take of the cold war, the 
high score for the year ig Re 
to Russia,” Time said in its Jan. 6 
‘issue. 

“And unquestionably, the man of 
the year was Russia’s stubby and 
4 bald, garrulous and brilliant ruler: 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

“In 1957, Nikita Khrushchev did 
more than oversee the launching of 
mans first moons\ Few men_ 
had traveled so far SO fast... < 


coe 


board say more time is needed was|the “all deliberate speed” called for SOVIETS SEE END . 
begun on-Feb. 5, 1055. Dallas is’ 
an. Old South city with a popula- 
] tion of 625 000 with 107 000 sc ‘hool 


OF SPUINIK 1 
MO.S CO W. — The Soviet 


Unidn’s first Sputnik will hit the 
‘earth’s atmosphere and bunt, to a 
cinder like a shooting star “in the 
early davs of January,” Soviet 
scientists said last week. / | 


It was believed the 184-pound 
| globe, launched on Oct. 4 to herald 
‘mans entry into the spate age, 


‘would burn out by the end of this 


week, 

The daily communique issued by 
Agency said-the 
‘maximum height of Sputnik I now 
is 198.81 miles, compared with its 
original height of 590.23 miles. 

It was taking 90 minutes to com- 


‘plete a revolution around the earth 
‘on its elliptical course. At first it 


took 102 minutes. 

(In Cambridge, Mass., American 
moonwatch headquarters set up a 
Sputnik deathwatch to. track. the 
last minutes of the first man- made | 
object ever to Teach space.) 

Sputnik II, launched Nov. 3, still 


| 


| students between the two oun-- ie 


2 | 


sians early in 1958. 


‘was going strong. It was- believed 
‘to have. several months left: 

By midnight, Moscow time, Dee. 
31. Sputnik I had traveled 35,414.- 
000 miles. 


NATO Cost Will 


Top $59 Billion 


PARIS.—The cost of darma- 
ments. to the 15 nations,in the 
_ Atlantic alliance this. year will 
total $59,586,000,000, an _ offi- 
cial NATO estimate said last 
week, 

The United States will pay 
$44,278,000,000 of this total and 
Europe $13,437,000,000. 

Britain's total is $4,500,000.- 
060, France's $3,490,000,000, 

| West Germany's $1,980,000,000 
and Canada’s $1, 871,000, 000. 


donations 


Following is a list of donations re- 
ceived by The Worker Dee. 23 te Dee. 29: 
LMW, Breoklyn, $10; New York, $6.56. 

Upper East Side, $15. 

Upper West Side, 322. 

Sadie Van Ween Party, $20. 

LW, Chicago, $25; ES, —— 


ee 


$5. 4 : 
EB, South Dakota, $25. = 
AK, Pittsburgh, $15; LT, Cleveland, 
$5. | : 
MK, Chicago, $12; LB, New York City, 

$1; Agnes, $5. 

New York City friends, $25. — 

Crown Heights, $42.25; ME, Philadel- 
phia, $2; PRN, $3; Orangeburg, ™; 
WDC, Brooklyn, $5. 

Clara, Florida, $25. 
New York, $10. 

Chicago, $80. 

AK, Tacoma, $10. 
BM, Philadelphia, $15; Baxter, $5. 
Meyer, Los Angeles, $25; Friend, $55 

Nertheast Bronx, $1. 

Garment, $10. 

Amalgamated Priende, $15; Superior, 
Wis., $2; AS, Bronx, $5; DE, New York 
City, $4; P., $1; Lower East Side, $I; 
Shoewoeorker, $5. 

BR, New York City, $10. 

\ Middlesex County, New Jersey, $15. 

Manhattan Reader, $10; New York 
City, $1. 

Wisconsin, $10. 

INK,. $10. 

RH, New York City, $5; Ohio, §2; 
*LW, Cleveland, $10. 

ECN, New Hampshire, $15. 

EJ, Chicago, $14; AF, New York City, 
$1; PK, Butte, $5; HMT, Tacoma, %5} 
DZ, North Dakota, $1; EK, New York 

City, $4. 

WM, Berkeley, $10. 

Saul, East St. Louis, $16; FM, Grand 
Rapids, $2; DH, LaPryor, $1.54. 

Make checks and monty ord¢ers_ pay- 
able ‘to Committee for a Free Press, or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 


Station, New es 3, N. X.- > 


HS,’ Endicott, 
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You are receiving the Michi- 
gan Worker this week and we 
who are responsible for its issu-. 
ance are determined to see you 
get it every week. In other 


words, WE ARE IN BUSINESS. 
Radio bulletins, garbled news- 
paper accounts, have caused 
confusion recently as to the fu- 
ture publication of The. Worker. 
Over the years the Daily Worker 
and The Worker have operated 
at a heavy financial loss. Coupled 
with this during this cold war 
period has been. harassment of 
jour readers, ‘intimidation of our 


DETROIT.—By January 1, 1955; 
unsold 1958 automobiles are ex- 
pected to be 800,000 reports the 
Wall Street Journal. That would 
be 100,000 above the Dec. 1 fig- 


number at the close of 1956. 
This is one answer to the great 
usemployment in Michigan and 


rising unemployment in *many 
«uto centers around the nation. 

It will also be the answer to 
the reported 20 percent layoff set 
for Chrysler. late in January which 
will be for .as long_as the 1958, 
models. are running. 

This estimate by the Wall Street 
Journal does not include an 90,000 
‘unsold 1957 cars that the dealers!( 
cannot find. buyers” for, despite: 


advertisers, to mention only 
some of the things that make it 
difficult to make ends meet. 


It has become increasingly 


clear that the movement that 


gave birth to the Daily Worker 
and The Worker 34 years ago 


could. no longer sustain both 
papers financially. Therefore 
there has been a discussion about 
discontinuing the Daily Worker, 
but no discussion to discontinue 
The Worker. On the contrary 
the aim is to build a bigger and 


better weekend paper. 
In Michigan the staff of The | 


y 
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~ 800, 000 unsold 1958 cars 


-—Newlayoffs set in January 


trades workers are jobless. 

In 1957 the Michigan Engley-lig 
ment Security Commission  esti- 
mates that close to 75,000 workers 
exhausted their 26 weeks of “bene- 
tits” as it's termed. Thousands of 
them now are without jobs or in- 
come, except what taey may get 
from welfare sources. 

Meanwhile an “Iron Curtain” of 
silence and coverup is conducted) 
by the press and public informa- 
tion organs here. Before the holi- 
days its purpose was “not to hurt 
trade.” -Now/its “don’t sow gloom 
and doom.” 

_All of these facts do not deter 
Chrysler Corporation president 

Colbert and General Motors presi- 

dent- Harlow Curtice from issuing 


Offers Program 


ARE IN BUSIN 


Worker, the cireulation commit- 
tee and the Michigan Commu- 
nist Party are all determined to 
improve the coverage and cir- 
culation of The Worker. This 
we pledge our readers. 

We call on the readers to. 
give support to the 34th anni- 
versary meeting of The Worker 
on Jan. ‘18, at the Nowak Hall, 
5703 Chene St., Detroit, at 
7:30 p.m. A. B. Magil, foreign 
editor of The Worker will speak 
‘on “The Challenge of Sputnik.” 


We urge you to bring subscrip- 
tions to that rally on the 34th 


—— as mmr - 


ee 


anniversary of the paper and to 
help us financially with contri- 
butions, by sending | or bringing 
‘donations of funds ‘to 2419 
Grand River, Detroit, 1. 

In Michigan a fighting militant 
papér like the Michigan Work- 
er dedicated to the class strug- 
gle and the goal of socialism 
for the Michigan and American 
people is needed. This is our 
belief. We are certain that. our 
readers and hundreds of poten- 
tial other readers join with us 


in these goals. In 1958 great 
class battles will rage in Amer- 
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MECHIGAN 


* 
> 
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ica and Michigan. The auto 
workers go for a shorter work- 
week with increased take home _ 
pay. ‘Two hundred and _ fifty. 

thousand Michiganders are job- 
less, the\.1958 | elections | in our 
state will see’ the reactionaries 
make a “right to work law’. the 
main theme. \ Peace forces in 
Michigan fight for no more H- 
bomb tests. The Negro people 
of our state press for continuous 
extending of democracy, ending 
segregation and discrimination. 

Yours for a‘ bigger and better 
Michigan Worker that will help 
in such great s struggles. | 


Canada UAW 


To Aid Jobless 


WINDSOR. Canada.—The U AW. 


Hear a Talk on... 


‘THE CHALL 


7:30 P. Me. 


NOWAK HALL, 5703 Chene Street 


Corner Paimer, Detroit, Michigan 


Supper -1 -00— Proceeds to presse fund 


Help Us Celebrate the 34th 


Auspices : 


OF SPUTNIK’ 
by A. B. Magil 


Foreign Editor, Michigan Daily Worker 


Saturday, Jan. 18, 


Michigan Worker 
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Anniversary of The W orker 


+ 


here through its director, George 
mont ‘Points out that another de- 


- ee ee 


pression is developing. A jb ro Detroiters Join’ Peace Move 
As Gov't Urges Buy Shelters 


gram to meet it is | eensiated by) 
Burt which calls for}. ||. 

Build 200,000. new dwellings 
with related community facilities 
each year for many years-to come. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—The Federal 
Civil Defense . Sdministration| 


for Battle Creek, Mich., which is 
‘not expected to be a prime target, 
These can be cov- 


Because in Canada the government ‘as is Detroit. 


found that 725,000 dwellings had| (FCDA) thinks it has come up. with 


fabulously low down pay ments and their usual New York's messages 
jered by a garage, tool house, thus 


have. been laid off in the past sev- 


year facing problems, 


‘USE OF 5th BEFORE WITCHHUNTERS 


Several yoars to pay. of “cheer” _that 1958 will be a 

‘is, REE , “good year.” Yes a “good year” for 
them with the Big Three (GM, 
Ford, Cheysler) “air a total 
profit atter taxes in 1957 of over 
one billion dollars, while state of- 


IN Michigan the Unemplov- 
ment Compensation officials off the} 
record estimate is that 250,000 


ja safe shelter in the event of an. 


workers are idle with over 150, 000 


of them auto workers. ~— 
_An estimated 80,000 building 


ficials report that 190,000 work- 
ers are idle in Michigan each 
month of 1957. 


we - LT 


Thousands Face Layoffs 
- In GM Flint Plants in January 


FLINT, Mich. — The blackout | union leadership to lead the fight 
on layoffs conceals the true story, for a program to assist the unem- 
:of what's happening to General ployed and a fight to revive the 
Motors workers here. local and national economy.’ 

Several’ thousand GM_ workers “Despite optimistic reports, the 
truth is this: we are entering a 
eral weeks. Production cuts ac-| depression which may not be 
cording to the UAW will take place | severe elsewhere, but will be real 
after the holidays and thousands of | in Flint. All of us must immedi- 
workers in every General Motors: ately initate a program of action 
plant will be laid off. to protect all elements of the com- 
| - 20 percent production schéd-| munity, 5 
ule cut is set for Chevrolet and a 7 * 
large cutback is set for Buick, ac-; ANOTHER labor © writer 
cording to UAW sources here. | Flint, “Scottv” Nelson, financial 

. Shortly after’-the October model | secretary of Fisher Body Local 381 
changeover in Buick’s the line op- !comments on a new booklet sent 
eration was 57 cars an hour and 
it's been cut to 48.; At the Buick| OM by GM to all its employes. 
plant it’s reported the line will be) Nolan says it tries to give you the 

impression GM has a heart of gold, 


cyt to 44 cars an hour or less. 
full of warmth and ‘dag yathy for 


* 
THE editor of the “Headlight”) the poor worker who beats his 
brains out to make them rich. He 


‘Buick Local 599 UAW weekly, 
newspaper writes about this) situa-|says what GM didn’t tell its work- 
ers in that booklet was that be- 


tion & follows: | 
Flint ‘unions, thus enter a-new, tween 1947 and 1957 GM_prof- 
its went up 260 percent while the 


which will 
test the financial resources of local wages of the workers went up only 
i2 pe rcent. 


fnions, and also the ability of 7 


UAW REVIEW BOARD UPHOLDS 


in 


DETROIT. — Ten local UAWjstewards relied upon their rights 
international officials were sus-/ under she Fifth Amendment when 


tind iby the Bublic Review Board | talled before the witchhunters, 
aeons asa . |Others invoked the First Amend- 
of the union position after having 


ment which protects freedom of 
refused to answer questions about)speech and assembly.: — 
alleged Communist affiliations of} Im addition the U. S. Supreme 
other union members when .they|/Court decision in favor of a UAW 
were subpoenaed by the Senate“In-|organizer in the Watkins case was 
ternal Security ‘Subcommittee. 


recommended an international pro-' 


no inside running water, that 1, 
300,000 families lacked a tub to 
take a bath ‘and another 1,700,000). 
lacked a flush toilet. Next says Burt, 
adequate educationatk facilities must 
be provided for every child with) 
federal aid for a nationwide school| 
building program. 

Other’ features of the UAW job 
program is, adequate health facili-, 
ties, building of highways, the! 
creation of inland ports, river and | 
flood control projects, full equity 
for working farmers, ending job dis-| 
crimination, improvements 
employed insurance, increased s0- 
cial security, a national labor code,| 
taxes. based on ability to pay. 

The UAW in Canada has also 


gram of economic aid and trade. 
At a recent District Auto Council 
the union leaders passed a resolu-| 
tion calling on the government to! 
Open trade with all nations, ‘par- 
ticularly China which wants’ to buy 
cars, tractors and _ trucks. 

~ Meanwhile unemployment 


in 


the State leaders 
AFL. will be held January 
called by AFL-CIO 
‘George 
R.J. Thomas and Petek McGavin. 
The meeting will be 
troit, 


‘atom bomb being dropped. 


To make you feel real cosy, the 
report says it can be built for the 


cost of a medium price car and). 


“guaranteed” and it has been 
te lel in Nevada. 


keeping your yard up with the - 
neighbors. The F CDA says these 
prepartions are the “only work- 
able plan” for the atom bomb. 


Some months ago 15,000- De- 
troiters signed petitions calling for 
no more atomic tests, for banning 


FCDA says that the unsightl 
mound of earth (because the shell 
ter is below ground) over the ceil-' 
ing of the shelter can be turned 
into a mighty pretty rock garden. 
| Where only tallout is expected a 
less expensive shelter can be! 
built for only the price of a go 
used Care. 


These models, 


cheaper Says | 


in wT ECDA are to be recommended ‘bing thé bomb. 


DETROIT; A merger meeting of 
6th, 


Meanys representatives, 


helt in De- 


Following the meeting a merger 


president 


the bomb and for international dis- 
armament as the only workable 
plan. 


It’s reported that these same 
‘peace forces are again planning 
a state wide appeal on no more 
tests, support to @ world wide dis- 
armament conference and for ban- 


a —s 


Se ewe 


Merger Meeting Jan. 6—Followed by 
Convention: Grand Rapids, Feb. 24-28 


to head up the new merged AFL 
of the:CIO and | C IO. in this state. A AF Ler will “e 


secretary. 

The issue of jurisdiction . has 
now been removed from the state 
‘and local merger discussions by 


action of the top AFL-CIO which . 


decides Such -matters. nationally. 


Windsor is estimated to be about;/¢onvention of both AFL and ClO) Representation to the merger con- 


13.0 
and 5 Db in Canada. 


FYaying squadrons — of 


UAW 


) of a work force of 90 O00! will be held in Grand Rapids Pub- 
‘lic Auditorium, Feb. 24-28. ‘ 


Officers will be elected with Gus 


vention in Grand Rapids and lead- 
ership will be the knotty problems 
grappled with in the preparatory 


members have been ‘organized in Scholle, state CIO prexy expected | meeting an. 6. 


Windsor to put back furniture of | 


any worker evicted for non- pay- Shorter Woark-Week, More Tale-Home®: 


ments of rent. 


The government in Ottawa has) Sounds Mighty Dangerous to Curtice 


just issued an order that no one! 
will be evicted from their home! 
which is government financed, be- 
cause of the present economic situa- 
tion and joblessness. This govern- : 
ment edict was won through the 
pressure of the Windsor Trades and: 
Labor Council, two huge mass 
rallies and a 1,100 person street 
demonstratfon several days before 
Amas. 


Five local committeemen and'richfs of the 10 union officials. 


relied upon in the defense of the): 


Corporation in his year end state- 
ment. thinks 
workers to ask for a shorter work- 
week 
“:pay. 


shorter work-week not only as a. 
means of spreading the work, but 
also important to workers is the 
relief gained from the job speed- 


hours a day or 10 hours a week 
would be one of the most impor- 
tant gains that could be won in 
the fight against speed-up. 
no wonder that Curtice sees a 
danger 
workers for a shorter work-week) 


DETROIT. — Harlow Curttice, | 
president of the General Motors | 
for 


it's dangerous.’ 


with. increased take-home, 


In contrast the workers see the 


up. Cutting the work day by two 


It's 


in the demand of the 


it would cut into the profit pie. 

One worker writes us on this 
issue: “There is no contradiction 
between the shorter work-week 
issue and the demand to curb 
speedup in lieu of the shorter 
week by winning shop conditions 
that would increase relief. time, 
personal time, paid lunch periods 
and other demands that would 
reduce the amount of time a work- 
is compelled to spend on his 
jo 


Curtice like most employers on 
the eve of negotiations likes: to see 
great masses of unemployed work- 
ers outside the plants when the 
union is negotiating. He figures 
that’s a powerful pressure on the 
union to settle quickly and for less. 


.' 
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Ruling of Dallas Court 
Wins Racists’ Applause 


By ABNER W. BERRY | Rogers (Brownell’s successor Wil- 
A tew weeks ago the Baltimore liam P. Rogers),” 
Afro - American - warned of | the- | , 
danger contained in a decision/ot|’. According to the Appellate: 
the Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of Court’s ruling, Judge Atwell will! 
Appeals. The. opinion written by;now have to hold hearings on 
Judge Parker contained the sen-! whether.or not segregation in the 
tence: “It must be: remembered) Dallas schools constitutes discrim-. 
that the decisions of the Supreme, ination against Negro students.| 
Court of the United States . .. do Judge Atwell witkalso have to per- 
not compel the mixing of the dif-|mit the school authorities the op- 
ferent races in public schools,”- | portunity to work-out detailed 
At last week's end the Fifth U.S. plans for future integration, indi- 
Circuit Court of Appeals sitting inscating the date when such plans 
New Orleans enlarged upon the/can be put into effect. 
sentence in reversing a lower’ court| Judge Atwell, if his now-reversed 
order to integrate the public schools| decision is any indication, will not! 
in Dallas, Tex. Judge Richard T. be unhappy with the reversal, for 
Rives; of Alabama, read the 3-0 he said in his order to integrate 
decision in which much was made that the decision was “difficult” to 
of the word “permitting” by Dallas’ make, stating: 
District Court Judge Williagg H.) “This court is now called upon 
Atwell. Judge Atwell had enjdined (Continued on Page 11) | 
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Peace Demand 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE HOPES of tl 


, 


ie nation and the world are focussed on Wash- 


ington where the 85th Congress opens Tuesday as the life - and - death 
question before humanity awaits resolution. This question is the open- 


ing of U.S.-U.S.S.R. talks to find 
the basis for peaceful co-exist- 
ence. ; 
According to George Galup,; 
Director of the American Insti- 
tute for Public Opinion “a ma- 
jority vote in favor of an Eisen- 


‘hower-Khrushchev — meeting _ is 


recorded in all the world opinion 
centers covered—trom a high ef 
81 percent approval in Bonn to 
Si percent in London.” 

The concensus in the twelve 
world centers polled — Bonn, 
Athens, Helsinki, New. Delhi, 
Paris, Copenhagen, Toronto, 
Stockholm, Vienna,. Washington- 
Chicago, Johannesburg and Lon- 
don says: 

“Yes, would like meeting ... 


62 percent; No, would not... 


17 percent.” 
- 


THE ENTIRE ISSUE of 


man’s fate” was highlighted in 


the exchange of New Year’s 
greetings between the two giant 
powers. The Kremlin’s messages 
to governments throughout the 
world, signed by Prime Minister 


Soviet Communist Party Secre-_ 


tary Khrushchev and. President 
Voroshilov wished all. nations 
happiness and. success and ail 
peoples freedom from fears: and 
tensions during the New. Year. 
The one to President Eisenhower 
expressed. hope thut 1958 would 


bring “closer friendship and co- 


operation between the Soviet 
and American nations” to work 
with other countries: s0 “man- 
kind’s greatest dream can be 
achieved.” 

The President replied with a 
pledge that .the U.S.A. would 
make “every effort” to achieve 
world peace.” 


“I earnestly trust that the New 


Year will bring a firmer and bet- 


— 


‘Dallas school authorities from “re-| 


~~ 


quiring or permitting segregation 

of the races” in schools under their, 
jurisdiction. Only “racially discrim-| ‘ 
inatory segregation” is forbidden by. 


IMPARTIAL INQUIRY 


ter understanding between the 
citizens of the Soviet Union, 
the American. people and those 
of other nations.” : 

At a New Year function in 
the Kremlin Khrushchev toasted 
President Eisenhower and the 
U.S. and urged an early agree- 
ment to settle world problems. 
He praised the wartime anti- Nazi 
alliance, particularly the U.S. 
contribution to victory, and said 
Soviet-American ‘understanding 
would benefit the entire world. — 

Iv WAS ENCOURAGING 
news, the last day of that stormy 
year of 1957, that the U. S. and 
the Soviet Union have agreed in 
principle on a broad interchange 
it science, industry and the:arts. 

In addition, according to 
Washington sources, negotia- 
tions. have gone well on the 
matter ot leckamision exhibits in 
the peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy and of allowing commercial 
air travel reciprogally between 
the two nations. 

The agreements “in principle” 
include scientific exchanges, ex- ‘ 
changes in industrial specialists 


the Constitution, Judge Rives and 

his associates held, and not segre- te | | in the fields of radio, chemicals, 
gation, as such. | :; | | : | metallurgy, machine tools, elec- 
: ek | “|i. | i tric power, automobiles and plas-_ 
The reasoning of the three Court: | , tics: exchange of construction 
of Appeals judges came so close to: delegations in housing, _indus- 
that of the confirmed supporters| trial factories, bridges, and 
of segregation thaf it evoked jubi-| town planning; exchanges = 


Jant greetings from a variety of of- . a — 
3 Issues on Which 


ficials: who have made fighting the! ... 

U. S. Supreme Court a way of life.) — , 

who had provoked an internafton-| | . cgi, 

ally kndwn’ incident by his efforts| | | , | ee Can Agree —Page a 
to ptevent integration of Little! : | | | : . : oe 
Rock’s Central High School, | said: Bie 


agricultural experts in _ cattle 

éerq” bd ee y . ‘ . . 
rhis decision on Dallas seems breeding, horticulture and truck 
yardening; cultural and sports 


to me to be the signal to the Little, — . 7 
Rock schdol board to go back to . 4 1 bs I NI ee YN ye ly exchanges on a wide scale in- ~ 
court and appeal the ruling) they, Cr cke aee | " coe arr e | AE +a cluding educators, editors, re- 
got.” | ee RP alae *) ™ ~ See Tete ports, students, artists of all 
_ In Louisiana, the state's leading yay, | a kinds and various teams of ath- 
white supremacy politician, State | : - | | a . , letes. e | 
Sen. William Rainich said the Dal- : | | ‘ _———— | * : 
las decision showed that “some of : THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
‘the federal courts are going to be accords witha. growing. senti- 
more. cautious in their actions.” ment in the country for advances 
tainich connected the ‘decision in all the preliminaries toward 
with national politics, declaring: | genuine co-existence. This was ' 
“This step is in keeping with the iustrat@d by the editorial last 
trend which was initiated by the week in the Philadelphia In- 
resignation of Brownell (former quirer which exclaimed “War 
U. S. Attorney General Herbert talk on our side! Peace falk on 
Brownell) and continued with the their side!” 
‘go slow’ policies laid down by, To remedy this unfavorable 
! = | posture in the eyes of the world 
ee | ; the influential Inquirer said: 


McNamara Scores Gangup on ‘aaa ea 


where arms are concerned.” 
Karl E. strike to oharges of UAW 


. 


It suggested concretely that 
we “send regular delegations of 
ordinary Americans to make con- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN Goldwater, Arizona: pany violence and intimidation, tact with people. like them 
And 


* DETROIT. —.U. S. Senator 


Pat McNamara has lowered the: 


boom on Republican fellow 
members of the McClellan Sen- 
ate Racket Committee, charging 
they are out to get the United 
Automobile Workers and _ its 
president -Walter Reuther. 

In a letter. last weekend to 
Reuther, McNamara said,. “that 
some members of the committee 
will not consider the committee 
a ‘success’ unless it is able to get 
the UAW and you. personally, 
and that this goal is almost an 
obsession with them.” 

The Senators to whom he re- 
ferred are readily identifiable, 
although he did not name. them. 


They are Republicans Barry 


Mundt, South Dakota, and Carl 
T. Curtis, Nebraska. ) 

It has been known in UAW 
circles here for'some time that 
a crew of special investigators, 
headed by one John McGovern, 
a Republican appointee of Gold- 
water has been concentrating 
solely on the UAW. 


For the past three months Mc- | 


Govern and four aides have been 
in Sheboygan, Wis., where the 
UAW strike against Kohler is in 
its fourth year. They have inter- 
viewed many people there. 
Reports are that every time a 
winess starts to berate the UAW 
the investigators 
mad. Qn the other hand when 
those being quizzed tell of com- 
j 


scribble - like 


and of rifles having been in the 
plant at the start of ‘the strike, 
the investigators headed by Mc- 
Govern just sit stolidly looking at 
the witnesses. 

McGovern came to Michigan 
some weeks ago and set up the 
base for snoop operations in the 
Detroit Leland Hotel. He called 
the city desks of the labor-hating 
commercial press to deliver 
“some scoops’ the first day he 
was in town, | : 

At that press conference to 
which no labor reporters were 
invited, McGovern said that a 
full scale hearing would disclose 
“astounding” UAW activities. His 


’ valuable comments ranged from 


the Kohler strike, Perfect Circle 


“spending the members dues 
money for politics” and, how he 
would investigate the Reuther 
shootings. 

A CIO newspaper Guildsman 
who was present at this press 


.conference said that McGovern 


sounded just like a manufacturers 
agent laying out a plan of attack 
against unions. The newsman 
came cldse to the facts. The 
UAW charges McGovern was 
hired by Senator Goldwater and 
McGovern in turn hired the 
special investigating team that is 
now bird-dodging the UAW. 
= 


IT HAS been known here for 
some time that Senator McNam-/ 
(Continued on Page 11) 


abroad—including Rusisa. 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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NEW ENGLAND 
QUAKERS SEND 


IKE . PETITION 

-. BOSTON.— The New Eng- 
land regional office of the 
American Friends Service 
Committee sent a petition con- 
taining 17,477 signatures to 
President Eisenhower .on the. 
last day of the year calling on > 
him to take “vigorous steps to 
effect a ban onthe testing of 


\ nuclear bombs.” F 
) 


\ 


3 Key Issues on Which We 
_ And the Russians Can Agree 


| 


that is “balanced on the knife 


\ seem as if spring is too far behind 


and relatively small steps at that 


_ possibility. | 
* 
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By A. B. MAGIL 

IT IS evident that the pres- 
ent impasse between the So- | 
viet Union and the western 
powers cannot last. A peace 


ef terror” is no peace. And there 
always lurks the danger that the 


balance will be upset by some ac- 


cident that will plunge the world 
into nuclear catastrophe. 

Despite. Canute Dulles, | the 
worldwide tide in favor of nego- 
tiations with the Russians. refuses — 
to recede. Yet doubting Thomas 
beclouds the minds of many: can 
negotiations really lead to agree- 
nient with the Soviet Union?, 

Dulles employs all the arts of 
falsification to persuade millions 
that no serious agreements are 
possible. And after more (than a 
decade of cold war plus a_post- 
sputnik “crash program’, it may 
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ever to come. 
If we think in terms of an over- 


dissolve all differences and melt} French sovereignty in Algeria or 


away every vestige of the cold war,; to oust the French and take over 


then it can be said that this is not! 


enly unlikely but virtually impos- cently given new impetus when 
sible. However, if we view thé (George F. Kennan, former U.S. 
problem as a step-by-step process ambassador to Moscow and c¢o- 


—and consider on wha_ limited ment” policy, in a lecture for the 
issues agreement is feasible in the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
near future, then an East-West rap- advocated a similar idea. 
prochement becomes a_ practical * 


“ ‘Geneva Conference in July, 1951. 
FOR EXAMPLE, in Europe a Sir Anthony Eden, then British 
great deal of interest is | being Prime Minister said: : 
shown in a Soviet proposal for cre-| “We should? be ready to exam- 
siing a zone in Central Europe, ine the possibility of a demilitarized 
comprising East and West Ger- area between East and West.” 
many, Poland and Czechslovakia,| Eden was speaking of total, not 
with a total population. of more’ merely nuclear, demilitarization. 
than. 100,000,000, from which) When the Soviet Union began 
nuclear weapons would be barred. pressing this proposal, the British 
This -idea had its origin some government abandoned it. 
months.ago in a proposal made by| In xjew of the opposition of the 
the German Democratic Republic) Eisenhower Administration to re- 
(Fast Germany) to the German leasing its military and_ political 
T ederal Republic (West Germany) grip on West Germany. it would 


* that they agree to prohibit the de-|seem that the more limited idea of 


] ’ ‘ ad : : ' ae 7 . - . 
ployment and production) of A- ja nuclear-free zone offers a more Dulles attached this limited issue! 
z . > . > a . ‘ | 
1 O b ei fruitful IMmmec liate possibility for to a much larger disarmament | 
: ® > . | , @ . . t" . . . 
ef ctober Po and announced i} negotiat hOM. Walter Lippma mm rC- | package, presenting it on an al]- | 


and H-bombs’. in their tertitories. 


the United Nations that it) would | cently described this proposal as 
bar all nuclear weapons if East and) one “which corresponds with the 
West Germany would agreé to do vital interests of the German na- 
so. Czeehoslovakia at once expres-) tio,” (N | y Herald-- Tibune 
sed readiness to enter into a simi-' Dec. 17) : oe eae 
Jar agreement. | : * 


‘ 


This proposal for nuclear demili-| ANOTHER LIMITED issue -on 
tarization in’ the heart of Europe) which negotiation can lead to early 
is a more limited form of an earl-|agreement is the question of ban- 
ier Soviet plan for the neutraliza-| ning A- and H-bomb tests. This ‘is 
tion, deémilitarization and wnifica-! not a Russian idea. It was first 
tion of Germany through the with-| publicly advanced by an Ameri- 
drawal of all foreign troops from! can, William R. Hearst., in an 
beth Germanys and the-dismantling, interview in 1955 with Soviet Pre- 


“France has deep roots in Algéria’’ (French radio commentator) 


ALGIERS-Standard Oil of New Jersey is seriously considering 
a 50-50 deal with French companies for future exploration of Al- 
| gerian oil fields, it is reported here. There are conflicting estimates 
all settlement that will magically; here as to whether the Standard Oil action means acceptance of 


100 percent. 
author of the anti-Soviet “contain- 


LEf US RECALL ‘that at the 


is preliminary to a further effort 


—the Soviet government had been 
‘urging outlawing the use and 
[Sie Fen of atomic weapons. 

Subsequently India and_ the 
Soviet Union became the staunch- 
est advocatés of international 
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PENNIES FOR EDUCATION 


AFTER ALL the debate on education inspired by the 


appearance of the Sputniks in the sky, the nation’s teachers 


felt let down by the White House budget proposal to allot 


/ one-quarter billion dollars a year on schooling in this year 


of record peacetime budget. 


cation Association, that a billion a-year is minimally neces- 


sary. 


tion association, described the Administration’s estimate-as 
‘ee | Ge | 

far below a realistic appraisal of the néeds which our 
schools confront.” The NEA hoped that the billion a year 
it proposes would “be stepped up to five billion a year with- 


ed by the states; with the consequent hardships imposed on 


the poorer. i 
ONE STARTS in astonishment on reading the White 
House report which; in one breath, says that the “plain 
truth” that “education is now more crucially important to 
long term security than ever before’—and then, in the next 
breath, allots so puny a sum to education. | 
Unfortunately, the concept of education for “security” 
connotes an educational system geared to war and not for 
the security of our people in terms of health, prosperity, 
happiness. It would have been well if Prof. I. I. Rabi's warn- 
ing against tying science to the military had been heeded. 
Prof. Rabi said he shuddered to think what lies ahead. “We 


agreement. to suspend nuclear 


weapons tests as a first step to- 


ward larger agreements. Since 
‘present monitoring devices-can de- 
tect nuclear explosions anywhere, 
a pact on tests would be virtually 
self-enforcing. 

| ~ The Eisenhower Administration 
for a long time resolutely rejected 
all such proposals. But in face of 
‘mounting world-wide pressure—in- 
cluding a 63 percent vote in a Gal- 
lup poil in this country—it proposed 
at the London disarmament nego- 
itiations Jast summer a 10-month 
‘suspension of the tests and later a 
itwo-year halt. 


| However, to make certain that! 


no agreement would be reached, 


or-nothing basis. 
Be 


the Middle East. Various prom- 


P. Warburg and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, have urged the great 
powers to agree to embargo arms 
shipments to the Middle East and 


to neutralize that.area. This accords 


‘with proposals in a six-point pro- 


gram presented last Feb. 1] by the 
Soviet government in- notes_ to 


_ have created a monster, which we must lear to tame— 
- and quickly.” ie | 

Essentially the problem with education is the capital's 
toward war — instead of 


fixation on gearing everything 
peaceful co-existence. : 
Otherwise we would see, not a measly quarter-billion- 

— dollar outlay for our schools, but something nearer the five 
. billion dollar figure the NEA urges. And the scholarships 
offered would not be to train young Americans in science 


| to build-more effective agents for destruction—but aid to 
_ students to fit themselves for the creation of cures to end 


cancer_and all disease, for the purpose that tend’ toward 
happiness and life. 


} 
i ae fo 
| | McCarthyite infamy. — . 
| A THIRD QUESTION on which. = 
limited agreement is possible is, 


inent Americans, including James 


DIDN'T HAVE PROOF 
DROPPING THE CLINTON JENCKS case by the 
Justice Department closes a chapter in the ugly record of 
\) ? 
Jencks, a leader of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
was sentenced to five years imprisonment on the charge 
of perjuring himself when he signed the non-communist 


affidavit under the Taft-Hartley law. 

ue The conviction was based primarily on the testimony 
of Harvey Matusow, government informer who later re- 
canted his testimony in the Jencks and other cases (for 
which he was promptly jailed by the government). 


The teachers say, in the words of the National Edu- * 


Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the educa- | 


in the next five years.” As it is, Federal aid must be match- | 


of all foreign military bases. 

This. more comprehensive pro- 
pesal has won considerable sup- 
; te in Western Europe, not the 


mier Bulganin. At the time Bul- 
ganin dismissed the proposal as of 
no consequence in curbing the nu- 
clear arms race. (Ever since 1946— 


Washington, London and Pais, 
and rejected by them. 

Norman Thomas the other day 

said the U. S. should negotiate on 
(Continued on Page 11) 


east in. West Germany. It was re-| before and after it had the A-bomb 


Now comes the Justice Department and says that it 


had to drop the case “because we didn’t have the proof.” 


_ Think about it—a man was convicted without any inde- 
pendent proof of guilt other than lying testimony, sub- 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1958 


} «PRESIDENT EISENHOWER-Will urge that 


f 
' 
! 
’ 
’ 


we meet the need for integration by moving for- 


+ ward with sympathetic moderation, by retreating . 
i 


with courage. and boldness, and by standing sti 

with all deliberate speed. Will urge that the fed- 
eral government assume its responsibilities in the 
field of education, remembering the duty to strike 
a balance as between federal and local responsi- 
bility in accordance with the growing need“to im- 
prove our entire system of) striking a proper bal- 
ance. Will make amply. clear that we stand ready 
at all times to negotiate with Soviet Union pro- 
v.ded that we do not go over the heads of our al- 
lies, provided that our allies do not go over our 
heads, and provided we do not use our heads one 


Way or another. 


? 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES—Will travel 470. 


000 miles to atténd conferences of the North At- 


F 


Jantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the South 
Fast Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO), the Mid- 
die East Treaty Organization (METO), the Aus- 


tralian-New Zealand-United Kingdom organiza- 


tion (ANZU) and.the Organization of American 
States (OAS). He will attempt to link all of these 


| together in a single organization of brinkmanship, 


i 


by ALAN 
MAX 


the new organization to be known for short by its 
initials NATOSEATOMETOANZUOAS. 


PRESIDENT HARLOW CURTICE of Gen- 
eral Motors—Will support the union’s drive for a 
Shorter Work-Week with More Take-Home Pay 
provided it is amended slightly to read More Work- 


Week with Shorter Take-Home. 


CHAIRMAN ROGER BLOUGH of U. S. Steel 
—Will raise steel prices three times during the 
year on the ground that “we have to take this step 
to protect future unborn generations of steel 
corporations.” ; 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SINCLAIR 
WEEKS—Will predict that any Down Weeks in 
the economy will be immediately followed by a 
series of Up Weeks, with the Down Weeks to be 
known as Weak Weeks and the Up Weeks to be 


- known as Sinclair Weeks Weeks. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON—Will make clear 
that he would rather be right than be Vice-Presi- 
dent, but that he would much rather be Presi- 
dent than be either. 


sequently disavowed, of a paid FBI informer! 

The Justice Department shouted to high heaven last 
Spring that the Supreme Court in its Jencks decision was 
turning over the Justice Department's files to defendants 
in “Communist eases.” So Congress passed.a new law— 
drafted by the D. of J. Now the Justice Department can- 
not prosecute even under the new law. 

Clearly, this is no narrow legal question of sufficiency 
of proof jin a single case. What it revéals is the fact that 
the whole system of repressive laws—the Taft-Hartley, the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Act, the Walter-McCarran law— 
simply cannot be enforced without the Justice Depart- 
ments rotten system of paid political informers. : 


Conclusions\should be drawn that go far beyond the 


ers and foreign born have been prosecuted under these 
repressive laws with built-in informer systems. __ | 

The informer system must go; the McCarthyite laws 
| must be wiped off the books; the fight back to the Bill of 
‘Rights must be stepped-up. | ! 

The most dramatic step to this end would be the grant- 
ing of Presidential amnesty to Smith Act prisoners Gil 
Green,- Henry Winston and Irving Potash—victims of 
thought-control trials where the 
“didn’t have the proof.” 


Jencks case. Scores of trade unionists, Communist Jead- . 


Justice Department also . 
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3,000 Farmer Delegates Cheer ‘Bread, Not Guns’ 


By CARL ROSS 7 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


CITY FOLK may have a rather 
hazy idea of what the farm revolt 


of 1958 looks-like. And little does 


-it resemble the days when the 
agrarian’ leaders used the horse 
and bu or Model T Ford and 


talkde off the back of a manure! 


|wheat cro 


FU states. It was a forerunner 
and trend-setter of the national 


F.U. convention next March. 
* 


aning __ co-ops, handlin well| 
nigh 25 percent of the total U.S. 
that once was the mo- 
nopoly of the Mimneapelis and 
Chicago wheat pits and grain spec- 
ulators. : 

Highlight of the convention was 
Minnesota Senator Hum)phrey’s as- 
sertion that “Bread, not guns, may 
well decide the future of man- 


these trends are would add up to 
these several points: 7 

\.®@ National president James Pat- 
ton; GTA director M. W. Thatcher, 
and lesser lights have been ener- 


A QUICK SUMMARY of what 


considerably stream-lin 


Britons Aroused by N 
For Missile Bases i 


- accepted nuclear bombs for) air} 


la 


kind.” . This was in the context of 
an appeal to use the surplus pro- 
ductivity of U.S. agriculture to aid 
the TT: peoples and under- 


spreader at farmers picnics. advis- 
ing them to “raise more hell and 
less corn,” in the immortal. words 
of Mary Lease of Kansas. 

They are raising a lot more corn 
these days and hell-raisin has been 


developed nations of the world, as 
‘teh answer to the challenge pre- 
, as wit-}sented by the Soviet Sputniks. 

iant} This was welcomed as a refresh- 
ing and new note from the Minne- 
‘sota Senator, who these days ap- 
pears to hold different themes on 
‘alternate days: half the time Ahe 
civil rights issue and the farm prob- 
‘lem must be solved as the best way 


ness the decision of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation last week in St. Paul to 
spend one and one-half million dol- 
lars on TV program in ‘58, ’59 
and ‘60. : 

It is hardly a coincidence that 


the $500,000 per year propaganda jto demonstrate U.S. superiority in 


for GTA objectives and Farmer's)non-warlike competition with the 
Union program happens te lead up; Soviet Union; on. other days he 
‘to the crucial 1960 elections. {calls for a missile crash program. 
oe * | , This convention’s enthusiasm . for 
NEARLY 3000 DELEGATES|the “Bread, Not Gutis” approach 
from the Dakotas, Minnesota and!) again showed which Humphrey 
Montana—6000 in all with their|is more popular. 
families—jammed the St. Paul City! The GTA Convention climaxed 
auditorium for GTA’s 20th annualja series of State Farmers Union 
conventin. GTA is the giant tconventions in all. the important 


ee a 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


LONDON.—The British “people, #2 

already. uneasy because of the #% 

American H-bombers flying over 

Britain are being stisred into deep 

dissatisfaction with the Paris 

NATO conference announcement #4 

of missile bases in Scotland. In #2 

Parliament, Aneurin Bevan refers #2 

to the situation as a “state of Be 

mobilization one step short of 

war.” Lord Hinchingbrooke of > 

the ‘Suez’ group of independent & 

Tories opposed the surrender of | 

sovereignty. to the Americans and 

said Britain was being hauled ‘up 

on to a NATO juggernaut. the 

‘Americans had created to fight an 

— Ts ol American choosing. | is spokesmen is opposed to the 
In’ the debate in the: Housé of| NATO conference decisions 

Commons, Prime Minister Harold | 3 

Macmillan and Foreign Secretary} Washington. The “Evening Stand- 

Selwyn Lloyd arrogantly defended) ard” says “the danger is that mili- 

their sell-out to U.S.. impertalism | tary co-operation may lead -to a 

amidst turmoil and cat-calls. The joss of national : 

Labor Party put forward both) and concludes: “There must 

B ig yng nd George Brown, reflect-| complete freedom of decision.” 

ing divided policies in the Shadow * 

Cabinet. | THE GRASS ROOTS move- 
Bevan lashed the Tories and|.ment against missile bases i Brit- 

Dulles and made some telling) am has a scope that begins to 

points on the need of negotiating) compare’ with — the 


ww 


he shrank from making proposals) ture. Resolutions by hundreds are 
to refuse the American missile) being adopted by shop committees, 
bases. Instead, he declared the Trade Councils and trade union 
Labor Party was “not in favor ot) branches. 
disbanding the NATO alliance” 
and limited himself to urging that! 
U.S. planes should not carry H-) quarters. 
bombs and that missile bases and)» Compton Mackenzie, well 
missiles should be under British) known author said, “We are ruled 
control. | 

George Brown said that haying, 


take it lying down.” 


bases they could not logically op-|Clasgow said: “Glasgow—as 


pose nuclear rockets. He Con- 


cluded onty that the West had) come the retaliation target for any 
ithe people of Europe to the war 


come out of the NATOs confer-| future enemy.” 

ence weaker, and that the next) The Scottish National Congress, 
Labor Government would not be|a Home Rule organization, -sent a 
bound to accept rocket sites |not 
under Brtish control. | 

7 ha * 
~REFLECTING the great popu- 
movement outside Parliament, 
81 Labor MPs have signed a mo- 
tion to end the patrol of the Brit- 
ish Isles by U.S. aircraft carrying! 


ner in Glasgow City Chambers 


bases in Scotlanc&k” 


provosts, ministers and labor lead- 


H-bombs,. while 57 Labor MPs ers are all raising their voicés in 
-uting leaflets, organizing meetings 
enc calling. for united action of 


have signed a motion protesting) alarm. 
against the rocket sites in Scotland.| Typical is Tom Christie, provost 


bor Party in London 
‘stop to “a NATO pool of nuclear 


be- 


cause Britain becomes a pawn of, 


independence”) 


be: 


ve ot pea movement 
with the Socialist countries. But) agamst the Suez military adven- 


Letters by the thou- 
sands are pouring into the Govern- 
ment and the Labor Party head- 


by lunatics. I hope the Scots won't 


Lord Provost. Andrew Hood of 
the | 
main industrial centre— might be-| meeting by its leading’ political 


balcony proclaiming, “No rocket, 
only Waiting to impart it In one 
In the north of Scotland, town long clasp of friendship with Mr. 


Eisenhower. 


getically calling for a new turn 
in foreign policy. 

Although retaining some of the 
anti-Soviet hostilities of the cold 
war era their emphasis is now on 
various phases of competitive ex- 
istence and emphasis on the need 
té end the H-bomb threat and get 
on to negotiate disarmament 
throu 

© Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson’s drive to scuttle the farm 
policies of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era, that have been kept alive even 
under Benson’s unfriendly admin- 
istration, will be met by an upsurge 
of farm legislative and _ political 
struggle sparked by the Farmer's 
Union. | 

The FU is coming forward wtih 
new plans for more active gov- 


/ernment and . farmers-cooperative 


intervention in assuring farmers a 
break in the market. The immed- 
iate fighting issues. are still price 


ATO Plan 


The coal miners in Scotland, 


Wales, Nottingham. Yorkshire and 


other areas; the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Foundry Workers 


and Constructional Engineers na- 
tional committees are among the’ 


| PHILADELPHIA. — Declining employment along with 


first to act. In Scotland the Miners 
Union has called on the Scottish 
Labor Party to call a conference 
for all-out action. 


The Salford Labor Party. de- 
mands a campaign of “Suez”.prep- 
arations nationally and organized. 
its own local demonstration this 
week, led by its two Labor MPs, 
together with city aldermen and 


: The FU and GTA farmers don’t 


the UN. | 


ithe - 100,000-member Philadelphia! yet 


s and advocacy of the 


su 
P 9). \ 


hardy perennial “Brannon Plan 
‘of direct production payments , to 
farmers. 

® The. hand of political cooper- 
ation is being held out ‘to labor 
at the state and natinal level. This 
is projected as non-partisan or bi- 
partisan policy, but means cooper- 
ation mainly through the Demo- 
cratic Party. 
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seem much impressed by the anti- 
labor smear on the corruption is- 
sue as they know plenty about the 
corruption about big business. 
Paradxically the basis for labor- 
farmer cooperation never looked 
better. The election of Sen. Prox- 
mire in Wisconsin, fruit of labor- 
farmer unity, was more meaning- 
ful in lessons than a dozen smears’ 
+. 7 


| GTA IS AN IMPRESSIVE -in- 


stitution. Twenty years ago it SEN. HUMPHREY 
began -with $30,000 capital and’ . eas: 
the blessings of President FDR!>*“business” thinking. But under the 
This year it saved for its members| pressure of the farm crisis and un- 
the suum of $3.8 million. der the guns of monopoly only a 
With bigness and business suc-, militant and anti-monopoly move- 
cess have come, of course, many, ment will satisfy these Great Plains 
‘of the evils of bureaucracy and! farmers. ae 


——— 


Unionist Links — 


Racial Tensions 
To Unemployment — 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


rising living costs and the acute housing shortage plus sharp’ 
racial tensions have reached the danger point in this 
area, Joseph T. Kelley, president of) ~~ oe ee iG . 


been started, the people are un-:" 


Industtial Unton Council, told the) easy and when the occasion pre- 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing sents itself, they are not beyand a 
at its recent hearings here. U.. §S.' resort to violence, as we have seen 
Senator Joseph Clark, (D-Pa) pre- in Levittown” (where a. bitter fight 


councillors. The Hampstead La- 
emands a 


weapons in Britain.” 
* 


THE BULGANIN letter to Mac- 


‘millan and the seven-point peace 


proposals of the Soviet leaders fol- 
lowing Paris are getting much at- 
tention. The Manchester Guard- 
jan urges, “Let us meet the Rus- 
sians half wav” and says that each 
of the sevem points can be accepted 
as a’basis of negotiation. 

The people in the latest Gallup 
Poll voted 85 percent for a Sum- 
mit conference with the Soviet 
Union. 

Each in their own way, the 
Daily Express, Daily Mirror and 
Daily Herald, are supporting Sum- 
mit talks. Labor Party eader, 
Herbert Gaitskell, has come out for 
such talks. | 

The Tory Daily Telegraph, it- 
self a violent supporter of the 
Tory government had a highly im- 
portant review of the Paris NATO 


writer, in which the opposition of 


moves of the Americgns is the cen- 
tral theme. He says, ‘One could 


‘cable to Eisenhower saying, “Amer-| not be in Paris without being 
ican rocket bases are not wanted.”|deeply aware that public opinion 
From nowhere appeared a ban-) is in search of a new world, which 


it believes Mr. Khrushchev some- 
how holds ift the palm of ‘his hand, 


tho Co:mmunist Party is distrib- 


sided at the sessions. ‘was waged to expel a Negro fam- 


ily) 


“Thousands of our people are out. 
‘of work and it is not unusual to 
hear of Iavoffs affecting employes 
with 15 or 20 years seniority,” 
Keeley said. The current recession 
has accelerated a trend which has 
‘been apparent here for some time, 
‘making it a “critical area,” he stress- | ) 
eee . unusual, , The morale o! too 
Kelley pointed out that many in- ™#?Y of-our teachers has been s:at- 
dustrial firms had left the city.| tered long ago. Their concerns have 
Some moved to the surrounding! become those of getting through 
area. others: to the South sada the day, rather tha of educating the 
Puerto Rico. Some went out of Children. The results of having our 
cee |" youth ga, through the formative 
A chart submitted to the: éom- Sets sm an atmosphere suth as 
this are frightening to contemplate! 


mittee by the local Chamber of , woe 
Commerce showed that for the six Warning that “this atmosphere 


vears 1949 to 1957, 73 more indus-' hangs all over the city,” he voiced. 

trial firms moved from a the belief that “the problems of 
7 e ‘ausing a net loss ; a ee Se 

than moved in, causing a net loss racial prejudice are getting | worse 


of more than 9,000 workers to the : 3 : 
eity : ‘and worse.” People, he said, are 


* blaming Negroes-and Puerto Ricans 

THE older workers—in unionized for spreading the slums, disrupting 
shops those .with more seniority—| neighborhoods, ruining schools, » 
have been hit particularly hard.' causing increased_ taxes, intensily- 
Many companies are actually at- ing crime, “and, in tact, killing of € 
tempting to “force” ‘emploved older our city. 
workers off the job, Kellev declar-| “Racial tension here is now ‘so .. 
ed. charged - with emotion that an at- 
“In the face of this employment! tempt to counteract it with ration- 
squeeze the ciy tcontinues to at-! ality would be like trying to empty 
tract an increasing number of Ne-| the ocean with a thimble. The only 
groes from the. South and the way we can begin to come to grips 
Puerto Rican influx is increasing, is to make a determined etlort-to 
too,” he noted. (It has been esti-|improve the economic ‘and social 
mated that upwards of 250 Negro climate in which our people live.” 
families weekly reach Philadelphia! That, he judged, depends on 
from the South). -|“launching an effective program of 

“Most. of these (Negro and_urban renewal.’ 
Puerto+Rican) people are already * 
economically desperate,” Kelley de-|. THE union leader. advocating a 
‘clared. “They settle at once in our greatly expanded housing program. © 
poorest neighborhoods. If they are “Thousands of our citizens, he 


* . 

THE most tragic impact of this 
neighborhood turmoil, Kelley felt; 
was upon the school system. “In 
many of our schools the situation ‘is 
out of hand, There is a heavy ten- - 
sion ‘in classrooms. Violence is not 


movement. In 


not completely demoralized by/ said, “are living on a level of bare 


Another resolution, introduced by) of Stonehaven, who said, “The ihe entire Labor 
seven Labor MPs, headed by Sid- 
ney Silverman, and now gaining! 
support, says this -House~‘solemn-! 
ly declares that it will not endorse, 
ratify or implement any agreement 
which. . . divests the House of 
Commons of its control of foreign 


in the North is when they have; ings wére held on the issue,| “No 
military plans for us,” while Pro-! Missile Sites Here.” | 
vost Foreman of Peterhead said,) In Reynolkls New on Sunday, 
“We have long been an unemploy-| Tom Driberg, chairman of the La- 
ment pocket” Hust missile bases are| bor Party, wrote that he was in 
not the solution. He addéd, “We)| receipt of hundreds of letters from 
and defense policies... .” do not want to become gun-fod-| Labor party members demanding 
A section of the capitalist class!der.”. The Tory controlled Town the Labor Party organize a nation- 
for whom the Beaverbrook press!Council in Airdrie also protested.’ wide protest campaign, 


& 


only interest Whitehall ever shows Scotland Jast weekend nine meet-' 


‘of employment at any price. 


even on these terms. The economic 
competition between the establish- 
‘ed working force and the inhabi- 
tants of our blighted neighborhoods 
is resulting in social tensions of the 
first order. : 


| “In areas where change has not 


st 


i 


'these ‘jungles,’ the yset out in — 


subsistence or even worse. .. . 
These people have ‘a great deal of 


“Many of them donot find it;trouble buying adequate food ‘and 


‘clothing. Purchase of an adequate 
house is simply out: of the ques- 
ition.” | / 
. Nota word of the labor leaders | 
‘statement was reported in any 

newspaper or ove rthe radio or tele- 
vision. 
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THAT DOWNTREND ISN'T 
SLOWING DOWN AT ALL 


-By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE ECONOMIC picture is 
getting more serious from day to’ 
day. The downtrend, far from 
slowing, is gaining in velocity. 
No one in his right mind denies 
that we. are | 
in a “recession” 
or something 
worse. Even 
Secretary of 
Labor James 
Mitchlel who 
only a. few 
weeks ago 
scotted at eco- 
nomists . who 
said we are 
getting into -a 
serious downtrend, 


. 
> 
" ~ é ; , 
A 
' ‘ 
’ 
\ 


now  Ccon- 


cedes the economy is less than - 


healthy, but assures. us—Herbert 
Hoover fashion—that ‘prosperity 
will soon turn the corner. 

Here, 40y example, is the way 
Richard Rutter, economic writer 
of the New York Times, opens 
his vear-end piece: 

“The economy appears to 
have gone into a recession. Un- 
\employment is up and is ex- 
pected: to rise still further in 
1958. Production is down and 
and may well continue to. de- 
cline. Weekly take-home pay 
has shrunk. ' Right now at least, 


Mr. America is not a most happy » 


fella.” - eae 
| ae 


-THE. ACTUAL government 
figures speak even more elo- 
quently., | 

Unemployment, rising steep- 
Jy, stood at 3.2 million: already 
at. the start of November, the 
highest ‘since 1949. 
age workweek in manufactur- 
ing is down to 39 hours. a cut of 
hour in a year. 
Average eafings have: fallen) in 
fuce of a rise’ in the cost! of 
living of about 4 percent in the 
year. Personal ‘income _ has 
dropped for three consecutive 
months, with the steepest fall— 
by $2.5 billion—in wages and 
salaries. Industrial production 
tell to 139 of the 1947-49 aver- 
age compared with 147 some 
‘months ago: Stocks have béen 
falling steadily. / Retail sales fell 
in dollar volume, and = more 
“jn terms of physical 
Auto production began 
with a bang, but .disappointing 
sale of 1958 models brought a 
wave of. heavy layofts, in the 
midst of the season. — Steel 
dropped’ to below 54 percent 
of Capacity Jast week and_/ all 
industry sources concede the out- 
look for some time isn’t bright. 
The number of bankruptcies jare 
running atthe rate of the 1929- 


} 


The aver-_ 


The 


nopolies who get the lush or- 
ders), tightens money and drives 
up interést for the small peo- 
ple, cuts into the domestic part 
of the budget—that part of- it 
that stimulates consumer power— 
and speeds technological dis- 
placement of workers. 

Unfortunately, most’ of our 
spokesmen for labor are still fol- 
lowing the view that big mili- 
tary .budgets are the basis for 
the boom. ‘This is one of the 
major reasons for their support 
of a sabre-rattling and “brink- 
of. war” foreign policy. 

Such an outlook had a big 
part in the keynote speech of 
George Meany for the AFL.CIO 
conventién in which the two 
Soviet Sputniks were a “Pearl 
Harbor” for America, that ‘must 
be met with no billions or sacri- 
fice by labor to be spared for 
the “catchup.” 

* 

THE AFL-CIO’s November 
bulletin of 
was 


Economic Review, 
its research department, 
devoted to overcoming an obvi- | 


§ C adiction: th for | 
map Sedttd eilleless scoenuiy oe 
Il . ~PEKING.— retty girl I was 
means less for welfare needs. se sane ie “s ws 
i, WM | WAR | diel inti hene ‘dancing with at a party last Satur- 
pidne | aaah with the great ti day night smiled as we steered our 
ov a | | ‘course around the floor. “I'll prob- 


crease -in the ceuntrys output | ee 
both MORE expenditures for ably be doing dances this cme next 

| 16) week,” she said. She explained that 
purposes and .welfare | 


‘she and several dozen others from 
her office —.one of the ministries 
had volunteered ‘to work ona farm 
for a couple of years; they were 
leaving on Monday. ’ 
A jot of people are moving into 
the countryside these days. Its part 
of a smart -triple-play the Chinese 
‘have figured out. They're sending 
‘about a third of their government 
officers, and er to. work in 
the rural areas, mostly on the farms, 
for from one to three years. 
‘. This has several advantages. In 
the first place, government offices 


military 
needs can be had and that the 
debt limit set by the govern- 
ment: is too low. The figures 
may look convincing and the 
argument may nas “logical,” 
but these economists overlook 
the realities: that those today 
in a position to decide in the 
government and Congress, raise 
military expenditures at the EX- 
PENSE ot the domestic needs. 

The argument of labor lead- 
ers for military ‘expenditures 
only helps to Jend justification 
to the program of chiseling into 
welfare needs, foregoing tax 


¢ 


- 
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‘of using and: maintaining better|be made permanent. They. enjoy 
farm implements and machinery. j|the Scenery, the fresh air; they are 

The average farmer today is only|stronger and healthier. They have 
at the stage of learning to read and|discovered that the farmers are 
write. He does not as yet have the|fine, hospitable people who are 
educational requirements his rapid-| better off too—though the cost of 
ly developing economy demands. living is cheaper, they are still 

~~ _  |drawing their old salaries. 


. HERE the men and women from|' But at the end of their stint, 
the city serve a useful) purpose. most of them will come back—if 
Their main job is to work in the|not to their original jobs at least 
fields. but thevyalso devote some}to other administrative work—wiser, 
of their time to help with technica] yore democratic and more practi- 
problems and teaching the farmers cal than before. And that time an- 
‘how to handle them. In addition, other batch of intellectuals will go. 
they give part-time courses in a This will probably become, a per- 
‘wide variety of cultural and scien-| manent procedure for Chinese gov- 
tific subjects. | ernment offices. 
| A number of intellectuals have} About 810,000 have left to date. 
‘taken a real- liking to country life} The ‘figure. is expected to reach a 
‘and have asked that their transfer’ million by the end of the vear. 
) ahh 
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‘generally are over-staffed. It has 
‘been found that departments work 
just as well, or better, with reduced 


cuts and paring down wage de- 

mands, to increase. the military 
% > 

budget. As for Jabor’s larger 


Dear Editor 


staffs. The Personne] Bureau of the 
Peking Municipal government, for 
instance, which has cut down from. 
tion, housing. welfare, health, | 30 some-odd to eight, reports that! 
etc., they surely become unrealis- | it is doing, very nicely. 

tic if accompanied by a demand : + 


objective of a vast anti-depres- 
sion program of projects to fill 
long-postponed needs in educa- 


Letters from Readers 


Reader Writes Us 
From Trieste 


But our activities improve and in- 
crease and I need not tell vou that 
= : - lright now Iam sitting at home for 
TRIESTE. ‘the first time in weeks because I 


> eae 


for a higher military budget. 
The program for both more 
guns and more butter is, also re- 
futed by world conditions. Even 
many Americans who have long 
been ardent cold-war backers, 
are coming around to the view 
that there can be no end result 
but war in the continued arms 


the people and enhance their ap- 


} ’ 
‘Most of the present generation of 
‘ ° ’ e ; . 

'China’s intellectuals come from 


SECONDLY, it brings the gov-| 
ernment white collar boys close to) 


i ‘ be e ‘ 
 nreciatic » dignity of labor.) -{. 
preciation of the dignity ishipyard workers who are conduct- 


‘relatively well-to-do families, . since | 


IN OUR. house things proceed! am too darned tired to move out 

' fairly smoothly. June is working! and too cold,’ 

BUT the most important thing 

pontag) wari in this strike is the fact that the 

ing a terrific strike which has OUl! role of the Italian. government is a 

city at lever pitch. Here trade union} silent and servile lackév of Wash- 
| losing ground 


hard and cooks supper for Paolo 


‘every evening. Paolo is one of 7,000 


contracts permit all sorts of stop- | ington, ~ which _ is 
| me . 


these were the only ones which | Pee short ‘of “ _— strike | daily even among, the Catholic 
could afford to give their children. . at . TOPPA oO 1 whee MASSES; because”o! the use of police 


an education in the old days. As aa situation quite different 


race; that the point has been 
reached where both east and 
west must turn to negotiating an 


33 crisis, Housing and other 
construction is falling. 


> 


> 


Another measure is the report 
of the American Bankers Agsn. 
that already for three months, 
ending Oct. 31, there was a big 
rise in delinquencies on time 
payments aad repossession) of 
automobiles with — indications 


“collections are getting tough-> 


er... And we can anticipate far 
worse figures in the coming 
monthly reports as the wave of 
year-end  Jayofis shows up) in 
them. | 

x 


I CITE. THE above te first 
underscore the fact that we jare 
not just» heading TOWARDS a 
“recession but are in it quite 
deeply and we ‘may be heading 
towards something WORSE. 

Second, we are experiencing 
another periodic economic fall, 
the third and clearly more seri- 
ous of the post-war declines so 
far, despite the heaviest peace- 
time military budget in history. 
The -hard facts of life prove 
that heavy military production 
is not an insurance of “prosper- 
ity.” 


In fact, much economic data 


has. been in evidence recently 
showing that it is the govern- 
ments role as the biggest pur- 
chaser of goods that stimulates 
an upward trend in prices (be- 
cause of collusion with the mo- 


agreement under which the race 
could end and much of the 
world’s productive power could 
be shifted to combatting pov- 
erty that still dominates. most of 
_the world. But, as the AFL-CIO 
convention showed, our labor 
leaders have not yet come to 
see the light. : 


sprinkling of conceited snobs and 
stuffed shirts. : . 
|. The recent debate with the right- 


‘backward and reactionary thinking 
almost invariably is an outgrowth 


- beled 
UAW Signs Contract 
‘With Publicity Men 

DETROIT. — The UAW 


signed a siew contract with its! 
gee" ed: aoe ay ‘ones who have learned to derive 
‘public relations workers. It’s. a_2- 7 seme 

| vit  \the maximum benefits from collec- 
‘vear contract; with a one-year re-!,. 8 IE 

| , itive effort. Chinese intellectuals 
‘opener, Wages will be $8,000 to , ; on Ss 
| ‘have a better understanding of this 


istar ] $9,000 af S| + 3 
start with, $9,000 after 4 months now, and it is partly for this reason 


the whole’ show 


has | 


result, many of them know little! that in the United States. 
about the life of people who work} 
‘with their hands. You find quite a) 


’ 


‘ists has convinced the Chinese that| 


“\ of habitually cutting oneself off; 
from the people and wanting to Un Which paarlyzed the entire city; all 
single-handed; | | 
they have seen that those who have The buses stopped. 
risen fastest and enjoy the greatest ” 
‘respect in the new society are the| 


rOM the ftalian’ workers get going, all 
Ihell busts Tooseo—and we have had 
As a result these thousands of} several real street battles in this 
ike): indifference in face of flood 
low, and who aré fighting for wage''disasters and mass unemployment 
‘increases, are reduced to stark| etc. 
hunger, but they are sticking it out.! The. constitution begins, “Italy 
The entire left wing movement is a republic based on the working 
is engaged in a thousand different) class.” 
activities around: the strike; there 
was a general strike the other dav Jjheration movement is becoming 
clearer every day, and in the com 
ing spring national elections, there 
are going to be fire works, were 
| gircing our loins for it. 
WEVE been busy organizing, As for Tony, he is still pushing 
the women in méetings, in delega-| along none the worse for wear as 
tions to the authorities; activities|far as I can see, but a little more 
among the kids, etc., etc. Knowing tired and a little: more dependent 
what our life is like in Trieste,;on afternoons naps to carry him 


workers, whose pay is frightfully) 


shops and business closed down. 


‘for public relations, radio and tele-| : 
ae | : that they are volunteering so en-. 
vision members; others will have : 


individyal increases, including sin | nusintiba ly to “get: out, of their 

members: who will receive $9,500) hal 

to $10,000 a year. The. contract 

includes retroactivity to last April, 

the date of the UAW convention. | that it brings badly needed trained 
Other contract benefits include) ™anpower to the countrlside. After 


a life insurance program, travel in-} the farmers combined into collec- 
surance, health examination, Blue tive farms in the big sweep toward 
Cross health insurance and a sev-! socialism in 1956, life became more 
erance and pension plan, partly complicated. One farm may con- 
contributory. The contract also in-:tain hundreds of families and con- 
cludes fringe benefits covering carj trol miles of land. There are prob- 


and other working expenses.. lems of bookkeeping, of planning, 
XW. J of studying agricultural techniques, 


‘) | 
THE third aspect of the move is, 


pe 


Sadie will understand that our work |through a terrific day. For as you 
puts unbelievable burdens upon' know here “eating out” is absolute- 
those of us who are active, not to|ly prohibitive (wages are just bare- 


speak of how difficult it is to move|ly subsistence). And so he must ~* 


other women whose life is so hard,|rush up and down big hills to 
especially now that it is cold (and|/reach home somewhere before 8 
how) and women must cook and o'clock to grab some food. (and in 
sew and make fires (if they. have| this cold country town, eating is for 
wood and coal to do it with); notius a problem of quantity—not 
to speak of the paralyzing effects; quality) rush out for supper any- 
of 10 years of foreign. occupation) where from 8 to midnight depend- 
which dulled the sensibilities of}ing on how many meetings he must 
this town (before the strike); and) cover... But he is holding out. 

the national division of the popu- 
lation which doesn't help (not to 


| and comrades. 
speak of the effect of the church).| 


—NELL 


6 at 


The betrayal of the ideas of the | 


Greetings to all our dear friends” 


’ 


By ART SHIELDS 
GENERAL Douglas MacArthur, 


the millionaire Brass Hat,| | has 
joined the'rocket gold rush. He is 
chairman of the board of directors 
of one of the big missile contrac- 
tors. And he has a big financia! 
stake in» the Dulles-Eisenhower 
plan for missile. bases in Europe. 

These missile bases will be built 
for war against the Soviet Union, 
if the NATO governments let them 
be set up. They will be armed with 
Thor and Jupiter: rockets. And 
atomic war can-start at the push 
of a button. / | 

MacArthur’s stake is ‘in the) Ju- 
piter rocket. This rocket is sup- 
posed to fly 1,500 miles—the dis- 
tance from’ London to Mosecaw— 
when perfected. It will cost |the 
taxpayers two million dollars a 
shot. That’s the price of several 
schoolhouse. And it’s easy to guess 
what a thousand Jupiters will) do 
for MacArthur’s profits. 

| | + 


THIS BIG JUPITER dish) will 
be served on three plates. | The 
biggest helping goes: to Chrysler. 
the chief contractor, which has the 
inside track. It’s former director, 
Neil McElroy, is Ike's Defense Sec- 
- retary. Another big share will) be 
eaten by the duPonts North Ameri- 
can Aviation Co., which furnishes 
the fuel. And there’s plenty, leit 
for Sperry:Rand, the general’s com-; 
* pany. For Spérry-Rand equips ithe sheg Brink-of-War 
~ rocket with the instruments/ to, | be 
guide its ‘flight, and with otherjex-| . Tue TIES between the Brass 
pensive electronic devices. | Hats. and the Brink-of’War prol- 
It also supplies MacArthur | with) jteers grow closer day by day. 
a $100,000 salary and fat expenses) and it’s no accident that MacAr- 
and fat dividends besides. » || |thur is assisted by another impor- 

MacArthur, of course, is not @) tant general, This is Maj. Con, 
rocket expert. They had no rocket) 7 eslie Groves (ret.), whose Sperry- 
courses when he entered West) Rand salary is said to be written in 
Point nearly 60 years ago. But tthe} .;, figures. 
_American Empire's Five Star Gen-| General’ Groves won the hearts 
eral had millions to invest after/his of Big Businessmen when he was 
years. in the Philippines, where) he! j, uniform during the Second 
acquired gold mines, land | and) World War. He had charge‘of the 
-hotels and Manila’s chief brewery.; hig \fanhattan project, that de- 
And he* has good friends among | valened the first atom. bombs. And 
the Pentagon's missile buyers. Big Business got most of the two 

nt Hee ae | ‘billion dollars expended. 

§ o gaigh aj bl bah ie rer General Groves hates the So- 
is Jamey tH. ( Jimmy ) a +f  cialist lands intensely. He began 
real company boss. And these Wo! working on the atom bomb when 
men might be said to represent the the Soviet Union’s Red Army was 
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GEN. DOUGEAS MacARTHUR 


moves today. 


son Bink-of War Profiteers 
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well. For they are still part of the 
Brink-of-War apparatus, while in 
civvies. And the danger. that 
America will be plunged inte 
atomic war is greater than eve 
when military men are-in Wal 
Street's executive posts. 


I find many other Brass Hats on 
this war-profiteering list. They 
hold down big jobs in other plane 
and missile concerns. And they are 
not “a4 hired for their engineer- 
ing and executive talents, but for 
their ties with the Pentagon as 


vice president, in .charge of the; 
work on the giant Atlas, that-is ex- 
pected to fly 5,000 miles some day. 

Admiral Laurence B. Richard. 
son (ret.) is also. a General Dy- 
namics director, with special su- 
pervision of atomic affairs. 


Kisco’ 


me ee ee ee; 


Thirty Workers in Mount 
Checked for X-Injuries 


‘By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

MT. KISCO.—At least 30 men 
who at some time in the last 20 
years. worked for the Canadian 
Radium and Uranium Corp. here 
}are being checked on periodically 
by the State Department of Labor 
for possible radiation injury. 
| This: precaution is being taken 
with other ex-employes of other un-| and was told no. The other doctor 


faerie pr sheng ‘vel scoondiaae tll more he said, directing the Labor 
sie see ae Y haetali had not even known that he wa: : wae? Caer 
Irving K. Schwartz, counsel for the) ee that he was! Department te. continue checking 


|exposed at any/time to any possible it for hazards, pending sentencing, 


Department of Labor. rer 
The reason for the follow-up by, radiation. | Judge. Reed also inquired of 


the Industrial Hygiene Division of} Neither doctor had made any, Ginsberg if the company was go- 
the Labor Department was explain- tests. for radioactivity, either’of the| ing to close Feb. 15 as reported. 
ed by its head, Dr. Morris: Klein- urine, the breath (for radon) or ap-|Ginsberg blushingly said he could 
feld, Dec. 17, after the corporation plied any Geiger counter to the:ail-|not answer for the company, and 
pleaded guilty to violating the state ing man. One had treated him {or the company attorney, Robert Stew- 
industrial radiation code and Judge bronchiectasis, or dilation of the!art, was mum. 7 
| John F. Reed Jr. set Jan. 9 for sen-| bronchi; the other, for a cardiac} On Dec. 5 the Daily Worker, in 
tencing. condition. One looked. up records; one of a series of stories on the 
| which recalled he also had worked | Canadian Radium = and © Urafium 
| SURROUNDED by reporters'in wheat dust 18 years earlier. |Corp. over a five-month period, 
after court adjourned, Dr. Klein-| The case against the Canadian' revealed that the corporation had 
'feld said that most radiation in-| Radium and Uranium Corp. is the! informed Westchester County 
juries “have a potential of bétig first brought under Rule 35 of the! Health Department officials it 
progressive,” and that, moreover, in-| code, legislation passed for the pro-| might not close its doors‘Féb. 15 
juries could appear any time, even 7 as previously announced. It would 
| many years, afres exposure to radia- ,abanddn radium reclammation but 
tion. 'would‘use the plant for such opera- 
Then the cevealed tat’ for: two tions as repackaging isotopes, it was 


years the Department of Labog has said. 

been investigating the small present | Outside the court, Judge Reed 
work force of seven workers (two told reporters the sort ol thing he 
‘women not involved in exposure) { ‘was interested in learning Wits the 
‘and former workers of the Mt. Kis- extent of the company’s refusal to 
co plant. | comply betore prosecution was be- 


| For some years there was consid- gun. . : 

lerable turnover and many had | Meanwhile Dr. Boris Pregel, 

‘moved away. The Department to ‘president of the company and presi- 

date had located some 30 or more. : Ry dent-elect of the New York Acad- 

‘Others i ah | Ricci adil The! tection of the growing atomic in-|emy of Science, to be seated next 
,/dustry in New York State, and/ month, is expected to lead a public 


‘Department was keeping a chec = ht, ay gene | : 
made effective December, 1955. {crusade for revision of New York 


six times with the com- 
assistant State Attorney 
General Nathan Ginsberg, whe 
when the company “copped a plea” - 
and sought leniency, assured the 
court the company now was in 
compliance with the cdde. Judge 
Reed refused to dispose ot the 
case, however, until he learned 


put over 


he recalled that in taking! the a 
ment of. 


tory he had learned that Lieto had 
been exposed to uranium and “that 
as I recall he had shovelled it in 
the raw,” at a time when ‘the plant 
was reclaiming radium from the 
uranium ore, 

He said he remembered asking 
him if he wore gloves or a mask 


| 
| 


* 
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spirit of the NAM (National Asso-, 


ciatien of Manufacturers) crowd! 


| 


‘to the best of our ability” on those ac eee” » ie : 
el Taal ilk o oles | On May 18 last the Labor De-) State’s radiation law, of which De-. 
who had moved out of town. | | aR Py “ke ; 
The: to Ages who! Partment issued an administrative) partment of Labor people are ex- 
surviving ‘workers who | an? 5a ey Ny j 
mehr 5 order which among other things/tremely proud. New York ranks 


saving the world at Stalingrad, ‘in 
September, 1942. But he told the 
Oppenheimer hearings three years’ 


that is taking part in the racket! 
gold rush. | | 

Rand is one of the NAM¥’s ‘best 
known strikebreakers. He won) na- | 
tional notoriety 21 years ago ag the A bit of his testimony follows: 
author of the “Mohawk Valley; “I think it important to state, 
Plan” for busting picket lines | and; the General said, “... . that there 
trade unions, The plan was based|never was from about two weeks 
on labor? spies, professional hood-|from the time I took charge of the 
lums and “Citizens Committees.”) project [in 1942] any illusion on 
The labor spies would start “Back! my part, but that Russia was the 
to Work” movements, while hood-| enemy, and that the project wa 
lums roughhoused picket lines and| conducted on that basis. I didn’ 
“Citizens Committees” formed. go along with the attitude of the 
vigilante bands outside. country as a whole, that Russia was 

The Rand plan had some jsuc-)a gallant ally.” ~ 
cess for awhile. Some strikes were} This was: Hitler's point of view. 
broken and some widows made.! There are dozens of other Brass 
But’ it .went down before | the; Hats in the big rocket and plane 
mighty upsurge of labor at Jast.| firms. And I'll note just a few such 
‘And most big plants are unionized} as— 
today. ) | | Lt. Gen. Ira C. -Eaker , vice- 

* president and director of the Doug- 

MacARTHUR himself is | the|las Aircraft Co. of Southern Cali- 
darling of America’s professional | fornia. Douglas is the chief con- 
fascists. They wanted. to run /him)tractor for the big Thor. This is one 
for the. presidency in ’48 jandjof the Intermediate Range Ballis- 
again in °52, And the McCarthyite] tic Missiles to be planted in Eu- 
oi! men praised the general highly! rope, Africa and Turkey, if Dulles 
when I interviewed them in Texas! has his way. It is: intended to carry 
four years ago. | | an H-Bomb 1,500 miles into the 

The Big Business fascists liked; USSR. °* 
the way MacArthur smashed | the 
Veterans Bonus Marchers in Wash- 
ington with fire and blood in 1932. 
They liked. his training manual 
(Ho IP which taught soldiers 
. how to smash strikes with VNio- 
lence. They liked his hatred of) the 
Socialist lands. And they liked 
best of all his readiness to go {to 
war .with the Soviet Union and 
China, whén he was being pushed 
back from the Yalu River in Korea 
in 1950. 

MacArthur didn’t get his big 
war in ‘50, however. The atom 
bomb wasn’t tossed over the Yalu 
into China, as he desired. He was 
fired as Korean commander? in- 


ago that his enemy wag “Russia” 
(not Germany) all the time. 


»”» 


* 


THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
crowd, incidentally, bas been in 
Vice President’ Nixon's war camp 
from the beginning. And Nixon 
was playing the game of Douglas 
and other war protiteers, when he 
urged America to get into the 
shooting in Indochina three years 
ago. bt Set 

Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney 
Air Force, has another .big a stake 
in the missile gold rush. For |Mc- 
Narney is a director of the General 


headed by former Air. Force Sec- 
retary, Frank Pace, the “big rock- 
stead. But he still enjoys his Fiyeleteer from Little Rock,- Ark.,” 
Star Ceneral’s pay, and his ro¢ket/ whom. we. wrote of , last Sunday. 
salary and bcokits besides, during; And General McNarney is Pace’s 


‘ 
‘ 


| The Department of Labor im a 


‘Isador Lubin once betore a state! 


fe 


| who had died, 


(ret.), former Chief of Staff for the 


Dynamics Corp. This company is 


may fe bose > 
Ma g ered W9) a oe ig 8 ordered the company to cease “the with the Fceaxce: states in protects’ 
| RES eng. Costes Fy ‘ - | use of contaminated areas for eat-|ing workers in the atomic and other 
ane, pan Pig mah pre “gie ae ing purposes.” On Aug. 1 the com-| radiation’ industrial fields. But 
lare-eubead é alll is oan pet he pany pleaded not guilty to two Pavey claimed until shortly before 
tot hel wacked there in the lastl teen. tailing to have a tse ae lis. death there were no employes 
60 edness tion satety inspector determin jat the plant injured, and Pregel, 
| ) ‘whether radiation doses ° received! in. court Dec. 3, was busy telling 
by employes were. within the legal) reporters that there were no em- 
limits; and subjecting its employes! ploves injuréd. When I asked him 
to radiation doses in excess of theif thi$ meant Pavey, too, he said 
permissible dose limits. * lof course, and that the autopsy re’ 
Hearing on these charges was’ port Was “meaningless.” 


press release in July, and in 
ispeeches by Labor Commissioner 


‘CTO convention, charged that three 
employes were injured by excess 
radiation at the plant here. 

One of them, Max Pavey, plant. ge-agettex 
manager, died at the age of 39 @ BRS 
of leukemia after the prosecution, @ > Neer 
of the company began. ‘1 . 3 
| * 

AN autopsy Sept. 4 resulted’ in 
‘a medical examiner's findings that 
‘the leukemia was directly related: 
to chronic over-¢xposure to radium. 
one -point Dr. Kleinfeld 
‘told reporters in the after-court 
‘interview ‘that there were “other 
‘sources of exposure” at the plant. 

One worker, he said, had. been ex-' « 

posed to barillium, a:non-radioac-| / 

‘tive but harmful substance. | § 

| Dr. Kleinfeld was asked if his , 
‘investigations were taking in form-| 

er workers at. Canadian Radium) ° 

whose deaths were! 

‘attributed at the time to other; 
‘causes than radiation, but whose 
‘families now were regretting they 
had not had autopsies performed. 
‘When he indicated the Department 
of Labor was interested in any data 
obtainable concerning former work- 
ers, dead or not, he was asked if 
he was familiar with the case of. 
Frank Lieto. He was, he said, but 
he would not care to comment on 
it. 
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TWO of the several doctors who 
attended Lieto at various times in 
the three years before he died last 
iJan. 4 in Mt. Kisco, were inter- 


|viewed by this reporter. One said! 3 


he phytate ey ° eye is > 
wad cts! et OES A Lee 
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We felt Tasooh eriteful to our American colleagues who met 
us in a.very kind and friendly | w 


Seviat Doctors Praise — 
American Health Service 


The American system. of health 
service, Professor Nikolai Blokhin, 
a prominent Soviet medical author- 
jiy, reported in Mosew, “deserves 


the highest praise, and much could | 
experi- | 


be drawn from American 


ence, 


me 
than a month visiting 
and research institutions.’ 


The scientist. at a‘ recent 


as 
of 


his talks with such men 
bacteriologist K. Mayer, 
Francisco, 


(enter, 
cancer instituce in . Bethesda, 
avd others. 

“L am pleased to note,” 
his colleagues, 
shared with us, 


Md.., 
he told 


as a rule, 
We jelt deeply 
American eolleagnues, who met us 
in a very kind and triendly way,: 

Professor Blokhin told’ his audi 
ence about the organization 
work in different clinics and other 
ynedical establishments of Wash- 
iivton, New York, San Francisco 
and other cities visited by the So-! 
viet delegation. He noted the 
fine organization of research in ja 
number of scientific institutions, 
specifically in the institutes and 
laboratories created or <r 


£ 


ay. 


Prof. Blokhin had recently visited | 
the United States and toured ifs | 
hospitals as a member of a Soviet | 

dical delegation that spent more | 
“treatment | 


meet: | 
ing of the medical profession of | 
Moscow who gathered to“hear his | 
impressions of America described | 
the | 
San | 
the chief of one of the. 
clinics of the New York: Memorial | 
the director of the national | 


“that thev willingly | 
ideas |. 
oi all questions of ‘interest’ to us. ! 
grateful to ovr! 


oti- 


since thex war, ‘such as the com- 
plex of the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, the. Oncologi- 
cal Laboratory in Berkeley, t 
clinic of the Mayor brothers - in 
Kochester, Minnesota, ‘and_ others. 


“There is undoubtedly a vast 
difference between the American 
svstem of health service and the 
Soviet one,” Blekhin pomted out. 
“But what is also indisputable “is 
that much of what we saw deserves 
the highest praise, and much 
could be drawn from American 
experience. This applies, for in- 
stance, to the equipment of oper- 
ating rooms, the excellent organi- 
zation of anesthesilogy, the or- 
ganizational structure of a number 
of research laboratories, the ex- 
ceedingly great work conducted 
in the USA in combating poliomy e- 
litis and cancer diseases.” 


Professor Blokhin also spoke 
about the. great interest shown by 
American. scientists in Soviet sci- 
ence. “Close intercourse between 
scientists. of different countries, 
their personal contacts,” he said in 
conclusion, “are mutually  benfi- 
cial. And we state with satisfac- 
tion that this opinion is shared by 
the overwhelming majority — of 
American public health workers." 

This report was heard with great 
interest and was loNowed by nu- 
merous questions the replies to 
which, besides the speakers, were 
— by Semyon Sarkisov, Mem- 
ver of the Academy of Medical 
Science, who was also a member 
of the. Soviet medical delegation. 
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LINK CIGARETTES TO CANCER: Three physicians (I. to 
r.): Dr. Henry W. Meyerding, Dr. Joseph L. Reyes and Dr. Arnold 
S. Jackson, at the International Collége-of Surgeons at Los.-Angeles 
where they met to discuss factors in the increase ‘of cancer. They 


said tars in cigarette paper and tobacco were a main cause. 


Dr. 


Jackson is president-elect of the organization, 
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sacked ‘archives 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


IN OCTOBER I had my 
seventh grandchild. The birth 
of a child is always a miracle, 
emer ging whole after nine 
months darkness, in the month 
of the Sputnik, in the Geophysical 
Year, in the first,Global time, in 
the year of interstellar dreams as 
well as high lights on this old 
and spinning earth we call our 
home, where men and women, 
toilers, diggers and growers of 
the earth, are rising from eons of 
darkness and ignorance and singing 
Hosannas of freedom. 

But he was born asking some 
questions. 

He had some trouble at. first 
breathing and asked about the 
smog. and what was the stench 
from Montgomery Street in San 
Francisco where he entered this 
mortal eoil, and why were the 
apple pickers wet. and hungry; 
znd who were those people out 
of work: and was it true that the 
earth was contaminated now with 
Strontium 90 so that it was dan- 
gerous for children? And what 
was that erying from other parts 
of the earth of hungry children? 

He seemed reluctant at first to 
enter this world. We waited for 
him quite a while and tried to 
persuade him. Then he stayed in 
an oxygen tent for two days hold- 


-ing his nose. « 


* 

WELL, THE SUN rose that day 
comin 
over the farm area where some 
tarmers rose early to leave their 


Mary of old, flee the tax collectors, 
with the lives of their new born. 

I spoke of Montgomery Street 
in San:Francisco which is the Wall 
Street of the .West Coast and I 
might add, of .India and the Far 
East it faces. It’s only: a few 
blocks from the hospital where our 
‘baby was born, There is Kaiser 
who has moved. into Hawaii now 
and the Bechtal Corporation, the 
Morgan Industrial Indemnity, ‘Per- 
manente Cement,—who plan and 
build huge construction projects 
all over the world, and control so 
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THE PLANTATION SOUTH. by 
Katharine M. Jones. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 412 pages: $5. 

By MATTHEW BISHOP 
“THE WHIP” would be my 

choice of a subtitle for “The Plan- 

tation South,” a compilation of let- 
ters\,and diaries (describing the 
slavery days before the Civil War. 

And I\would choose such a sub- 

title although in this compilation 

by Katharine. M, Jones of the 
writings of\ 47+ persons, I counted 


fewspecitic references to the over-- 


seers whip. 

For the whip stretches like a 

over al the descriptions, 

pleasant or tragic, that fill the 
book’s 400 pages. As Capt. Basil 
Hart, of Edinburgh, wrote in 1826 
on his tour of plantations between 
Charleston. and Savannah, “this 
svmbol of office is never laid 
down.” | : 

Charles Augustus Murray, grand- 
son -of that governor of Virginia 
who was challenged by Patrick 
Henry 
Virginia in 1835. He wrote that 
he “did not see any corporal pun- 
ishment, but each’ overseer was 
armed with a cowhide” and one of 
them informed him that “he was 
obliged constantly to use the Jash, 
both to the men and-the women: 
that somé he whipped four or five 
times a’ week. iC 

DOCUMENTS of 1790 to 1860 
are quoted extensively in this vol- 
ume by Katharine Jones; who ran- 
of Southern uni- 
versity libraries, and gathered re- 
ports by 22 Southerners, 13 North- 
ern visitors and 12 visitors from 
Europe. If any prejudice weights 
the choice of the excerpts, it is most 
likely unconscious, but that such a 
slant - exists will, I believe, be 
visible to the careful reader. 

Each document is. preceded by 


ate their wealth forever, 


over the bomb test sights, 


homesteads and like Joseph and. 


muc h wealth that they themselves 


“returned from England to_ 


; 

say they cannot count, or in any 
wey know or be responsible for 

That month ‘these corporations 
met in San Francisco with 500 
delegates from 52 countries to 
launch a gigantic world cartel to 
challenge the growing strength of. 
Socialism. atd make’ Capitalism 
popular in thé colonial countries. 

The main spokesmen at these 

meetings were the West German 
Krupp Industries (how many 
babies did they kill?) and the 
Tokio Shibaura Electric Company 
Ltd., Luce Life interests and Mr. 
Nixon as: the keynote speaker. 


When I was born in 1900 a simi- 
Jar meeting of much smaller di- 
mensions but equally ‘poisonous, 
met at the foot of Fhird Street in 
St. Paul, Minn., represented by 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Hill, and 
planned the first cartel to perpetu- 
for their 
children into eternity. 


They did: not include my gen- 
eration which Was dessicated in 
the first world war, or my children 
who suffered the depression and 
the second world war and the Ko- 


rean war and. not my grandsons: 


and granddaughters or yours who 
will be asked to defend this great 
international cartel’ proposed by 
these bloody assassins and mad 
‘men. 

I wouldh’t attempt to on this 
meeting from the new child. I 
propose he know about it immedi- 
ately. He was of the same per- 
suasion. 

* 

SO ON THIS DAY he was born 
into this beautiful city of San 
Francisco whose papers are full 
of the doings of a very: fabulous 
people I never met, who have huge 


wine-bibbing festivals on their big 


factory in the field plantations, 
whose women appear -smiling and 
furred, whose fox-hunting men 
travel around the world in several 
days and eat fabulously’ and hunt 
game they raise themselves. 

And this city, according to their 
own papers, holds the: records for 
hiicides: alcoholics, the housing is 
sub standard. Bowery is 
an eyesore. 


Thei r 


There are whole nations livi ing in 


te re ne ——s 


HE WHIP | 


a short 
objective biography, yet sometimes 
adjectives are used that betray 
Miss Jones’ own viewpoint. One 
example: Miss Jones tells us that 
the reports by Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, Northern missionary, on 
his 1843 visit to Florida, are “no- 
table for their solid good sense.” 

The Rev. Whipple sums up his 
solid good sense with this con- 
clusion: 


informative ‘and generally 


medieval 


A Child Is Born in th 


the city, oppressed, discriminated 
against, in poverty. 


And from every hill, the bay 


‘so beautiful, the vision so startling, 


there appears an_ institution of 
F origin, unhidden, brash. 
There is ¢ven a venal postal card 
saying Ill meet you there—The 
Rock. For a .dollar you can take 
a boat and look hack, ages into 
bestiality—Alcatraz. | 
And here in monstrous solitude 
is .imprisoned scientist whose 
services we need greatly, Morton 


Sobell. 
* ‘ 


ALL THE MISTS. of..the Pa- 
cific cannot hide this hideous éye 
sore. Other men tao who were 


NAS THE SY 


“If slavery ever is abolished it . 
must be gradual and done at the 
desire of and in the manner which 
the slaveholder desires.” 


a * 


A-~ GENERAL introduction to 
the book has been written. by 
Robert Selph Henry of Virginia, 
and Mr. Henry, while praising the 
wide scope of the material, re- 
veals that he too is not! without a 
slanted i dea ach, 


— a ae ee 


CD Ae NTE 
. eee et ee 


POR NN ee eS 
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A thousand Negro heroes, some of the many wild fough 
‘Wagner in the Cwil War. 
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By WALTER LOWENFELS 


» Month of Sputnik — 


... there. .... Much joy seemed 
to come from this strange warm. 


will see: many babies born ini the 
straw, the ‘mother alone, ‘the life 


nce given hopeful birth must look 
ut of this stone. The shoals anid 
larkness of feudalism still rise in 
e waters despite the high spired 
spiration of. human born like this 
babe in the glory and the mystery 
of the struggle of the human being 
pon this earth to free himself for- 
ver.. : 


The sun that joyful day moved 
1e. Pacific, over Japan where about 
.704 babies were born. Not as 
vell as ours who had vitamins, 
he. best. care that cost: three hun- 

ired and fifty dollars. 


These babies will have a life 
pxpectancy of 30 years and less. 
his is an average so many will 
never _be weaned. Over India it 


~~ eg eee 


-Whether 


‘high wp in the best hopital, 


global.) 


ex 
will Jook down on _similar~ babies 
exger to: live over Malaya, Paki- 
stan, the Indian Ocean where kings 
of oil plot the death of all babies 
born this day. - 

Three -thousand ‘babies were 
born in’ Berlin into the bitter past 
and rearming ‘and where. Mr. 
Krupp is still king. On this day 
a scientist makes the statement 
that there is probably more pov- 
erty now than fifty years ago but 
we have become conscious of it 
and that it is not the inevitable 
Jot of man. 


Eleven thousand babies are born 
in the U.S..- How sg babiés 
were born the day J was born and 


were murdered for I forget what 


commodities, and_ kingdoms, and 
schemes of old men IT never knew. 
Life expectancy, that is a strange 
phrase coined by men, A woman 
expects her baby to live long, and 
well, through many summers. 
born in the © straw 
amongst the animals, like Jesus, or 
she 
expects always a Mesiah.. She 
expects to give birth to the high- 
est in the human family and she 
does. All seed expects the best 


‘and strains all its energies towards 


it. 

I EXPECT, YES I demand the 
best now for all our children and 
grandchildren. I will take nothing 
less. ‘The sun travelling over the 
Pacific the day of the birth of my 
grandchild also warmed our broth- 
ers whose expectancy is - growing 
‘greater and more demanding. He 
is born into a brotherhood of as- 
pirations whose voice is becom- 
ing quicker. No one is born 
alone. There is a star over the 


manger for all. And the Shep- 
herds “in strange . countries attend 


all births and the wise men appear. 


at all births. Grief has become 
Joy has become global. 


All this month on a clear morn- 
ing or evening you could see Sput- 
nik encircling the earth. San 
Franciscans were scanning the 
skies, erying out, pointing. . There 


MBOL OF THE LAND. 


Mr. Henry tells us that “The 
lantation South” replaces “stereo- 
ypes with infinitely varied, in- 
ensely interesting vignettes of ac- 
uality.” 

This is true, and I heartily rec- 
mmend the book for alert readers. 
But I am not so sure that Mr. 
fenry and I \y@gee on what ‘is a 
stereotype.” Is Mr. Henry refer- 
ing to the Simon Legrees or to 
he eeents © of the Mint per He 


doesn't say, 
A. DePuy Van Buren, a tutor from 
Michigan, | for avoiding stereotypes. 

Van Buren describes a Christ- 
mas scene in Mississippi: in 1857, 
“The >} Negroes, whole troops of 
them,” he writes, “mounted on 
mules; male and female, laughing 
and singing, go from one. planta- 
tion to another: thus gathering in 
jolly yroups they feast and frolic 
and dancé the time away. 


‘ a ike ” id ie I ee, 


sctancy less than 30, the sun 


‘ular, Jike making strichnine pos- 
Is agin it... 


- Socialists. 


the bomb in its hands and _ trans- 


but. he does praise 


“titia Burwell, 


light set aloft by the collective 
brilliance of a new Nation. 


This, may have been. the deci- 


¢ 
sive argument. for his coming out 


at. all. 
* 


AND THE FACT as an old 
oe moq saa farmer told me—all 
abies are born Socialists... , Why 
yes. All nature teaches us mutual 
aid—eooperation, survival, not of 
the fittest, but of the social 
And -he can tell. you about: the 


Bee of course, but also the Goose, 


and the Butterfly and all beings 
who have learned to survive in 
love together, in mutual aid. 


Babies he says are not) born 
with pockets. He is born with ut- 
ter confidence he will be. fed. 
Why he says, it takes the whole 
consartied school system, newspap- 
ers, churches, to try and make a 
baby believe in free enterprise. 
Why that meeting of the cartels 
can never make Capitalism pop- 


sible or suicide delicious. —_ It’s 
agin nature... and human nature 


a 


~ 


YES ALL BABIES are. born 


the child contains 
the human race, and contains all 
the struggles, and strengths and 
the pulling of the great edifice of 
human. freedom ~ through © ages, 
through betrayal and disappoint- 
spews 

apere and all journeys are born 

the child. 
We greet all the new. New 
babies. The new idea. The shat- 
tering green seed’ that can wreck 
a citv, the child that can’ hold 


The bud 


form the assassin into the brother, 
who holds the potential for a 
global society, for the transfigura- 
tion of al} humanity. 
Space and all journeys are in 
the child. : 
Man and Woman and all free- 
doms and born anew in all chil- 
dren... 
Let the 
A. child 


Herods tremble. 
is born. 


Such scenes evidently made Van 
Buren write that the grim South 
he read about was not the gay 
South he saw with his own eyes. 

But he had to admit that a pic- 
ture he saw in a geograhy book 
had one’ feature that was true. The 
overseer ‘he miet with in real -life 
carried “the same whip in his 
hand” that he’ had seen in the 
picture. ¢ 

And even the Christmas revels 
had a dismal ending. “Atter the 
sound of: revelry had ceased” a 
false rumor of a slave revolt sent 
the plantation masters scurrying to 


their guns. 
* 


CONTAMINATION ‘by a non- 
slave. world was also feared by the 
planters. John C. Calhoun wrote in 
1849, to his daughter while she 
was in London: “I trust two vears 
at the utmost will terminate your 
residence in Europe. . . It is due to 
the children that vour stay should 
not be longer. Their habits and 
mode of thinking will, by that 
time begin to be formed; and it is 
important that they be such as to 
conform to the conditions of the 
coutnry which is to be their home.” 

* 

THE- HORRORS | of «slavery 
creafed myths by which weak and 
kindly people soothed their con- 
science. There is for example, Le- 
descendant of nine 
generations of Virginia planters, 
whose reminisceneces sound like a 
page from Chekhov’s “Cherry Or- 
chard.” Her family, she writes, 
never used the word “slaves,” 

She visited New York .at one 
time, and she told her mother how 
good it would be to live there. 

Her mother sighed: “It is not so 
easy to sell out and move, when 
you remember all the Negroes we 
have to take care of and support.’ 
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$b bobs tc eben geste tedtnitetedccteacaeiee 


+ 


There is one crime only a poet can commit; not 


& 


not to be a poet. This crime humanity does not forgive. 


We expect Mozart to complete his Requiem on his deathbed 
Ve demand from Beethoven the music of his deaf 
years. We expect poems from a poet, no matter 
where he is—transport, not persuasion. 


To the wolf we are all Siberians, all smell alike. 
In a poem we are each unique, opening each moming 


the shutters of our sleep-on new, 


familiar faces. 


A poem measures the specific gravity of human beings. 
against the pressure of their time; weighs how each 
‘gets on and off the universal scale as it moves from 
fossil footprints toward tomorrow’s rockets. 


It is sometimes thought that the age of prophecy is 


done. We are in the infancy of vision. 


The real 


process lies ahead; not to “have vision” but to live — 


av isionary reality, 


aim and sirbstance of our lives inearnate in the 


the dream world come true, the 


ee 


other person's warm embrace. 


Some of us see this as a tragic age, with the individual 
denied. This defines the limits wherein our sense 
of history.as a human process is contined. 


I am in love with this Goddess of Hinedshiahe as 
she drives her trimphant chariot over heaps of 
us. In her eye is the seeret of the way the’ball — 
rolls. The slightest sibilance of her breath 
makes the tinsel mountains Crum Ie — 38:0 move on. 


She whispers to every Hieart that can hear an old story 
never fully told: Behind her Jies everything 
inert, vanquished, out of which human beings of 
tomorrow urise; the song that counts is the one 
that hears even in the beginning, the end; the 


only tragedy is nat. Jiving the fulfillment of 


Our age: 


4 


The value of human life becomes revealed as men and 
women rid themselves ef ancient fears, age-old 
burdens, the load of stone they have carried on 
their slioulders since the Stone Age. \ 


How can we have fear? How can we ever be alone? 
We are the age the ancient prophets foretold— 


the triumph of history, 


the victory of science, 


of humanity, of love, over all inhuman things. 


r 


t 


What Is’ Marxism? 


Emile 
Ni Ys. 
1957. 


WHAT IS MARXISM? By 
Burns. 9L pp. Paper cover. 
International Publishers 
Price 90 cents. 

By DANIEL MASON 
It is good to see at tis time an 

American edition of “What Is 

Marxism?” a little book whichs has 

beeh so popular “in Britain that it 

had gone through seven printings 
there between its publication date 
in 1939 and 1950 (the last edition 
this reviewer has). : 

Certainly, the reading public olf 
our countrv’ bedeviled by prop- 
aganda and censorship, can. use 
such a book, which explains, in 
simple, clear terms, the theory and 


practice which have transformed at_ 


least a third of the human race into 
a new type of society and which 
are influencing ckhrectly ‘or indi- 
rectly, the movement of society in 
the rest of the world. 

And even those of usin the 
American Left, battered a bit bv 
by the past period’s - ideological 


struggles, can clear away some of’ 


the miasma of subjectivity by re- 
newing our acquaintance with the 
principles of “What Is Marxism.” 

The author is Emile Burns, the 
British Communist scholar, whose 
“Handbook of Marxism” has been 
discovered by many universities in 
our country to be a prime source 
for the study of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. But Mr. Burns, in the “present 
book, does not Jet his erudition get 
in the way of presenting in simple 
terms, for all to understand, the 
scientific view of the world which 
Marxism-Leninism is. He describes 


the laws, of social development . 


which underlie the course of hu- 
man history, develops the course 
of capitalist society, as studied and 
analyzed by Marx and Engels, ex- 


how socialist society 


‘Marxist world view 


plains. how Lenin basing himself. 
on Marx, was able to-expose the 
workings of the last stage of. eap- 
italism, imperialism, and shows 
is born’ and 
Prows., , 

Mr. Burns’ presentation of 
Marx's theory .of the class struggle 
and the State is especially useful at 
this time in our country where a 
clear view of its operation — is 
bhirred by an economic “boom,” 
accentuated by the supergrowth 
of Wall Street imperialism. 

But, like all Marxists, from Karl 
Marx on,’Mr. Burns does not limit 
himself té a description of the. 
world as it is; he shows how <a 
Marxist-Leninist scientific view of 
the world and an-understanding of 
the laws of social development are 
weapons in the fight for socialism. 

In this edition of “What s 
Marxism? the author has added < 
discussion of the developments in 


the new socialist countries of China 


and eastern Europe, the effects of 
the “cult of personality” in the So- 
viet Union and elsewhere and the 
possibility of peacetul “change. to 
socialism. Yet, it is interesting to 
note that Mr. Burns had to make 
very little change in the main body _ 
of his — since the first edition 
in. 1939. But is this” really. sur- 
orisitig? Has not the yalidity of the 
already been 
proved in: the development of so- 
cialist society by one- third of the 
human race? 

This reviewer believes this is a 
worthwhile book to read and to gét 
others to read, becatise, as / the 
cover of the 1950 British edition 
declares, it is “a very simple ex- 
position, that anyone can _ under- 
stand without previous knowledge” — 
of Marxism, socialism or come 
munism. 
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r D HANG SE THE WORLD 


By MICHAEL GOLD 


Little desert dove 

© graceful girl in the velvet blouse and’ silver 

Friends brought you -here in your young desire 

To touch the -white man mystery— 

‘Then Jost you in the aloneness— 

Lost is the vast stillness of your desert— 

The hot family smell and bitter smoke of your hogan— 

Lost the old mountain. that neighbored your sunny 

3 — days 

Lost B sing all is the Dark Mother 

The Tribe that nourished you since earth and sky 
begah— 

Lost Jost is the music of ‘the great sharing 

The heart is alone in this white aloneness— 

‘This ‘sick street of the white fog the gamblers and loud 
saloons 

Where, the white pimps c close in hungry for dollars 

And the killer ‘cars rush to destroy your 

You.aré trapped among the motherless whites 

Your eyes search every pure horizon 

Seeking the way home to the Dark Mother 

While the killer cars rush and roar 

Boastitig of loud death and dollars 

But your Indian heart is softly praving, 
“Home, home, home!” 

THE WAR DOGS here just want 

to convert public opinion to the idea 

of a sneak attack, a global Pearl Har- 

bor, a “preventive war” against the 

Soviets and their, socialist allies. They 

cant wait another second, it seems. 

They want it to happen NOW! They 

bite at the shredding chains that still 

manage to hold them back from their 

prey, Which is the Humga Race. Their 


AS I 


SEE IT FROM. HERE 


THE THREE P 


By JESUS COLON 
WERE you able to read the Spanish papers published 
in New York City or listen in on a meeting of. one of 
the more than 100 Spanish, Puerto Rican or other Latin 
American organizations: in this city, you would. find the 
most important theme. of discussion | Ror by Mpa 
is “el desfile’—the parade; er we 
Let me explain. For the last #gre >" le 
two years the Spanish- speaking resi- 
dents of greater New York have & 
been marching together in a parade ES 
to demoristrate their | unity and g3% 
strength im this city. It seems that 224% 
'- though mass enthusiasm for these #3 
‘ parades has been overwhelming, a @&.<. 
number of mistakes have been made 
by those in charge. 
These«c-errors, as théy| were ex- 
plained to. me, a first, a| marked appearance -of com- 
mer¢ialism that has permeated both parades—especially 
last vear’s. 
. Second, the spirit of civic and cultural pride seemed 
-to have given way to that of busingss advertising and 
political showmanship. 
; Third, especially in the 1956 parade, a glaring lack 
of know-how in organizing parades reHected itself 
throughout the line of march. | 
Fourth, and to me this) represents a great error—the 


Puerto Rican people and| the Puerto Rico sentiment: 


and sense of the numerically largest community of 
Spanish-speaking persons living in New York wat tacitly 
ignored if not in words, jn . dol I understand this 
was very adroitly done. | | | 

Nevertheless the Puetto Ricans of Greater New 
York arid also of Connecti¢ut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
Vania responded rr: 


TV VIEWS | 


: 


, 


LITTLE DESERT DOVE 


howls fill the American night, 
peace-lovers, are soundly sleeping through it all. 
* 


THE CAMPAIGN for a world Pearl Harbor, U.S. 
style, was started in the Wall Street weekly, “U.S, 
News and World Report,” in its issue of Dec. 16 last. 

I am: surprised and shocked that no attention has 
been paid to this. sinister new platform of the war party. 

“Must U.S. Take the First Blow?” is the question 
/ splattered in big boxcar letters across a lurid red ¢ cover 
that represenf{s an exploding bomb. 

The answer, of course, is No. 


Must America wait until our big cities have been 
\ destroyed? demands David Lawrence, the firebrand 
Vouboltsher. Must we wait until the French and British 
parliaments have finished debating whether our mili- 
tary forces on their territory are to be allowed to launch 
bombs and missiles? ere is our own pnarantes 
against surprise attack? he asks. 


The Soviet leaders, the Soviet press, have never 
spoken for war. Our guarantee lies in understanding 
the Soviet system and socialism. Socialism needs peace 
as an organism needs air. It can profit infinitely more 
by peace than by war. It has no need of war. It 
needs only time in which to create a new and better 
social system. It has made many sacrifices to America 
in the way of humilitations and insults in order to ease 
off the war tensions. 


= Every time the Soviets have made an offer of precd, 


like the last note from Bulganin, we have _ insulte 
them with the’ same old contemptous brush-off. “It 
is only propaganda. .The word ot the Soviets cannot 


THIS TACIT ignoring of the Puerto Riean as the 
major group within the Spanish-speaking communities 
was all done in the name of unity. Any effort to bring 
forward and recognize certain characteéristics and aspir- 
ations of the Puerto Ricans as such‘ were quashed or 
implicitly branded as efforts to “divide” the community. 

On the other hand, some of those Puerto Ricans 
who are now favoring a separate parade, participated 
in the first conferences to organize these parades. Their 
role in such conferences was very weak, if not negative. 
Through a more positive and optimistic role in the 
conferences, I believe the present acrimonious situation 
would have been pois i This part of the Puerto 
Rican leadership at the initial conference chose instead 
to take a skeptical and negative position. 

When all signs pointed out fa the parade was 
going to be a huge success, everybody tried to jump on 
the dae «a ragon. Even Mayor W agner saw to it that 


he would get his pound of publicity from last year's: 
parade after he did not chose to come to the first, héld 


on April 15, 1956. We criticized the mayor for that 
in our column of April 24, 1956. 

Well, this coming summer-the mayor will have to 
review two parades for the Spanish-speaking population 
in this city. The first-the Puerto Rican Parade for 
Spanish Unity—will ‘consist mostly of Puerto Ricans 
and will be held on Sunday, April 13. Later will come 
the Parade of Spanish Unity—to be held Sunday May 4. 

*« 

SOME OF THE PAPERS active in the Parade for 
Spanish Unity say. that many of the men and women 
organizing the Puerto Rican parade are a “bunch ot 
publicity seekers” and “disrupters.” I would not go 
so far as branding all in this latter group as Blah-blah 
boys. People who, as we say in Spanish, “mandan pero 
no van.” Desk leaders. We must admit that there 


But the good-people, the 


RADE 


be wistedl . 

Dulles and Eisenhower are responsible for this 
doctrine. It can only mean ultimate war, since peace 
is declared altogether impossible. David Lawrence 
and his crowd differ only on timing with the govern- 
ment officials. They want it to “——— NOW! 

* 


SOME MILITARY ataltiatad to the symposium 
include General Norstad, commander of NATO forces, 
and U.S. occupation troops in Europe. 

Captain W. D. Puleston, U.S. Navy tiblieed) and 
listed as a “noted military analyst,” defends at much 
length the legality and even morality of preventive 
war. 

International law recognizes the right of any state 
to go to war to protect its own interests, and the state 
is the only judge of its own jeopardy, he claims. - The 
time in history is past when this nation can afford to 
let the enemy- deliver the first blow, - = S. 

This was Hitler's brave slogan. as blessed 
every aggression and brutal ‘oe a es The militar- 
ists of fe scist Germany and Japan who were put on 
trial as war criminals fee themselves as moral and 
legal as now do a de Puleston and David Lawrence. 

* 


LAWRENCE is a well-known reactionary newspaper 
columnist and the publisher of “U.S. News.” For years 
he carried a torch for Joe McCarthy. This new mani- 
festo is\aut a form of McCarthyism carried into inter-. 
national affairs. Or call it fascism. The weekly has 
great influence, is the leading business journal of 
America. 


ee 
are some of this kind in the latter group. We all know 
them. 

But on the other hand there are quite a number 
of serious minded hard working Puerto Ricans who 
want a Puerto Rican parade and who cannot be clas- 
sified as the eternal photo-takers, big shot hand-shakers 
and publicity seekers that .are “como fel arroz blanco” 
(skip it, or ask a Puerto Rican) in every Kodak film. 
This serious-minded group of Puerto Ricans has to be 
taken into consideration. 

If nobody gives a healthy expression to their feel- 
ing of being and acting together as Puerto Ricans with- 
out acting superior or apart from other peoples, some 
ultra-nationalist will come along and channelize these 
natural feelings for their Puerto Rican nation into a 
narrow sect catering to some kind of religious and politi- 
cal backwardness. * 

THERE IS ANOTHER group—small but with good 
backing and a high sense of up-to-date public. relations.~ 
This group poses the question more or less bombastic- 
ally: Why not a parade of New York City for the 
Puerto Rican peo le? Accarding to this thesis the 
Pureto Rican peop le have contributed so much to ‘this 
citys’ davdlediaden and growth industrially and other- 
wise that the people of New York should give them a 
parade in recognition of this fact. A nod circulation 
gimmick, I should say, for any pa 

This question of a parade on the Puerto Ricans. 
will be countered by the other national ‘groups and 
minorities with: “And why not a parade in our honor, 
too” We have also done a bit for little old New York.” 


Congressman Adam Clayton Powell gave support — 


to the idea of a Puerto Rican parade here in his last 
appearance on a nationally televised program. 

What is our opinion? Well, I guess that you will 
have to wait for that until next week. 


ECHOES OF CHRISTMAS 


By BEN LEVINE : 
THE NEW aT AND man muttered angrily Im my 
ear as I passed: «“L wish the goddam thing would break 
down tor an oa I looked around, sti irtled: and saw 
the cause: of his anger. A hit record, in a music store 
_ window a few feet-away! was rock- 
ing. and rolling the same notes over 
and over again. 
Repetition can wear pift the wel- 
come of the most welcome tunes, : 
and this is true even of |Christmas gees 
carols. Or of the most popular of Be 
the popular Yule songs, Rudolf the = 
Rednosed Reindeer, whose author, Hee 
on the Nightbeat before Christmas, 
confessed that after nine a and 
the sale of 26 million records, he was § 
weary of hearing: the tung that had # 
enriched him. 
This year’s holiday lentertain- 
ment on TV showed a tommend- . 
able restraint, up to C hristmas eve, and weary gentle- 
men were given a rest from too many servings of “God 
Rest Ye Merry The anbel ” This is a negative solu- 
tion, however. The answer, as I said a year ago, is 
to bring out new carols, periss on the folksongs 
and professional music“of Christmas, which feed a sea 
_ Of melody as inexhaustible and self-renewing as are 
the Canadian forests that] feed the N.Y. Times. 
SOME NEW EVENTS did mark this year's Christ- 
mas on TY. 


Ed Sullivan and and Steve Aller hurled the Christ- 


x 


mas spirit at each other. Sullivan enlisted Saroyan; 
who reminded me of my public school principal and 
sent me to sleep with the same soothing syrup. Steve 
was similarly solemn, imploring me to love my fellow- 
man, in a message that followed a United Nations 
chorus rendition of. the Lutheran hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our Lord® with brass accompaniment. 

This was a bit heavy, but it was -on the side of 
peace, and it was better than the Air Force brass sing- 
ing the rest of the year, ‘A Flying Fortress Is Our 
Lord.” 

* 


A GIFT OF MUSIC brightened the Sunday morn- 


ing with Bach, J.S. and J.C., with Scarlatti, and with 
the 20th century Respighi. The choir, somewhat severe ° 


in ruffled cartwheel neckwear, was led by Margaret 
Hillis, and’ it gave a wider audience to Johan 
Sebastian Bach's “Jesu, Joy of My Desire,” a chorale 
long popular with concertgoers. Less known was 
Johann Christoph Bach’s “Childhood of Christ.” Re- 
spighi’s skillful orchestration’ was like a perfume to 
Botticelli's flowerlike scenes of the Babe in the Manger. 
et } 

BIRTH is the heart of the Christmas celebration, 
and the lullaby is its central musical theme. Of all the 
beautiful carols, the one that moved me most in the last 
decade (perhaps because it isn't sung as often as “Silent 
Night’) is “Sweet Was the Sofg,” by John Attey, an 
early Irth century composer. 

The song was listed for the Christmas morning, 


_ Episcopal service transmitted’ over TV from the Na- 


tional Cathedral at. Washington, 


Christmas story. 


when Jesus was born. 


It has a haunting, rocking refrain; 

“Lullaby, sweet Babe sang she, 

“And sweetly rockt him, rockt him, rockt him, 
“And sweetly rockt him on her knee. 


It is'the first song in “An Elizabethan Song Book,” 
edited by Noah Greenberg, which you can: get in a 
paper. edition for $1,25, or in a large edition for $5 
to put on your piano. 
This Elizabethan rock and iol is a pleasant anti- 
dote to the music that maddened my newsstand friend. 
" | 


THE LATE SHOW the. Sunday night before 
Christmas presented what might be called the modern _ 
It was a ‘1948 film. called “The 
Search,” and it was about the displaced children of 
postwar Europe. 

The persecutions by king Herod darkened the time 
Herod, writes St. Matthew, 
“slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in 


all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under,” 


Hitler out-Heroded Herod, and the. sufferings of 


Europe’s children are not the least of the horrors of 
our time. 

Something of that horror is portaryed in “The 
Search” in which a Czech mother looks for her little 
son among the survivors of Auschwitz, 

This is the Christmas theme, 1,957, years: ago end 
toda the theme of the Massacre of the Innocents and 
the Flight to Egypt, the theme of the Christmas lulla- | 
bies sung by mothers hoping their babies will grow 
in a world at peace, 


} 
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~ Dismantling the 
Christmas Tree 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

AS LONG as the Christmas 
tree stands it is Christmas to the 
small fry. They cling to this sym- 
_bol of gaiety even when the tree 
is dry and the pine needles have 
spread themselves around 
living room like the ape ! hairs 
of a shedding dog. A child has 
the capacity; for infinite make- 


believe: and Christmas is'a time 


At 


for prolonged play-acting. 
least, that is the way it is. 
my house. 


in 


On January First when the. 


tree is Stripped of its tinsel and 
lights and ides to the curb 
for the Sanitation .Department 
trucks to pick up there is always 
the somewhat funereal explana- 
tion that the Christmas season 
is over. And always .the same 
wistful questions and futile pleas. 


“Why are you taking the pret- 
ty tree’ down?” 
“Don't take the tree, down, 
Daddy, Sanata Claus might come 
again sometime, you know.” 


. A peek outof the window. at_ 
the other trees already stacked. 


at the curb like expendable sol- 
diey expended in the constant 


war against the shock troops of. 


unhappiness, convinces that the 
joyous season is over. Christmas 
was the time a salierit, a break- 
thtrough, was gained by hte sol- 
diers of cheer. But on January 
First the enemy, by pure and 
simple attrition, straightened his 
lines, and -we go back, to the 
old holding operation. — | 

The child suspects this and 
accepts the new situation with 
* reluctance. Why, O, why could+ 
not: life remain at the pitch it 
reached on Christmas morning 
when bells rang and neighbors 
smiled as they greeted 


Christmas” and a little. child 


~~ 


the - 


can 
_my daughter, only if everywhere 
there is the peace, brotherhood 
and cooperation, no matter what 


“Merry 


lived in the beautiful make-be- | 
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Pe OS SS SS SS Dm Ome me 


lieve world of Santa Claus and 
and his elvesP Why cauldn' 
the spirit of Mary's Baby be as 
alive on Janauary 2 as it was on 


prove mber 25? 
— 


‘ THESE QUESTIONS, posed 
bearly by little children, are as 
pld as man. And the answers to 
them were sought by those who 
went to meet the new-born Babe. 
Now Everyman can answer Ev- 
erychild with the promise of 
achieving the right aftermath to 
Christmas — a world in 
each of us will view all the rest 
of us as brothers, to be helped 
when down, rescued when wrong. 
educated when ignorant, given 
when in want, with all produ- 
icing to capacity when we are 
icapable of. 


| My little four-year-old cannot 
‘understand if 1 tell her that this 


; 
; 


world today is capable of keep- 
‘ing the Christmas tree 
all year round; 
fcould groan every week with the 
| good things that men have learn- 
ed to coax from the earth; that 
‘sources of energy resulting from 
‘researches for war 
‘it possible to release men and 
women from much. of the drudg- 
ery 
that the world could be a fairy- 
land of togetherness because of 
the conquest of space and time; 
and that the 
'totvs are the c 
of machines that soon will travel 
in space approaching the speed 
| of light. 


burning 
that every board 


have made 


presently besetting them: 


‘rpetual motion 
ild’s forerunners 


These modern-day possibilities 
be realized,~ I would tell 


the religious denomination or 
lack. of it, implicit in the story 
of Christmas. These thoughts are 
too big for the pretty little head 
of my daughter, but they do 
occur to me as | drag the 1957 
Christmas tree to the curb on the 
first day of 1958. 

IT WAS Macaulay, the great 
English historian, critic and es- 
savist,- I believe, who. said ‘in 
praising, Milton that ong must 
think as a child to be a good 
poet. . But must the injunction 
apply only to poets? Couldn't 
human beings be better by fol- 
lowing it? | 

These are some of my musings 
on dismantling a Christmas tree. 
And J end them with a ques- 
ticn: What do you answer a 
four-year-old daughter who asks 
on January First— 

“What're you taking the tree 
donw for? It's not Christmas 
any more?” 
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‘amounts of money, 
‘our financial] Ww orld. in other words. hi “y 


companies, 


panies, 
and investment trusts. 


tremendous 
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panies in each of six categories: | | 
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Monopoly Study Re veals 
Ties of Banks and Industry 


A NEW guide to the maze of} ™ ime 5 
big business and big finance his! : 3 — ‘i eS = 
just been published. Its sponsor 
is the House Select Committee on 


Small Business, headed by’ Rep. 
‘Wright ‘Patman. It is  entitied 
“Interlocking Directors and > Offi- 
cials of 135 Large Financta] ‘Com-| 
panys of the United States. 
| Although it is a 200-page book. | 
consisting almost exclusively of 
research material, its scope is) 
quite limited.. It enumerates the 
the directors’ of 135 of the largest! 
financial companies of the U.S., 
and names all of the. other big 
companies in which these men are 
also dtrectors. Yj 
The 135 firms are the core of — MM 
this study which describes them 
“base companies’. They are’ jnsurance companies . have — 32: 
‘those firms that manage the) percent. of the assets of all firé and. 
lending or investment of large casualty companies. 
” the blood of| 


S6SE6DG OE 


These criss-cross ties consititute 
a spider-web of power alliances in 
the very center of our financial 
e The ‘top 20 investment trusts: world. 
67 percent of the assets of all! The Small Business Committee 
private investment trust in the’ studv analyzes, in addition to the 
‘country. 7135 “base” companies, the -ties of 

(Lack of adetiiate date makes| 1,642 other companies— financial, 
‘it impossible for the study to show} manufacturing, railroad, other 
ithe relative importance of the top ‘transportation, public utility, mer- 
#90 investment bh. inking firms 1ID- | chandising, communications, oil 


‘cluded among the select “135.”) 

a tag eae se eo dations of our production activities 

In each os influence is ALE. SD on an | plus the secondary financial come . 
| T E -of these com- panies. 


© The top 35 commercial banks, panies, 134 out of the 135, have} ts ; 
included among the “135” have 34! one or more numbers of their ‘teed The "135" are tied to these 
percent of the deposits of all com- of directors who is also a director !base” companies with many, 
‘mercial banks in the U.S. in some other big firm, either fi-; strong, associations. The 
e The top 20 mutual savings nancial or other. aa 'companies have interlocking CONe . 
banks have 37 percent of all the| Among 107 of the 135 com- nectjons with 901, or 55 percent of 
deposits of mutual savings banks.’ ‘panies there are ties of. interlock-, the 1,642 other companies. 
intordie ~, fe |ineerance ing directorships. | Fifty-three of the non-financial 
companies have 77 percent of in| The top. banana in this, as far as companies included among. the 
total admitted assets, of all life in- such. relationships are. concerned, 1,642 have interlocking ties (com- 
a eng Pammpansrs. vjalty is the Chase. M: anhattan Bank (to-|mon directors) with eight or more 
* The top 20 fire and casua v tal: asséts' $7 billion) which has|of the “base” companies. 
-common-director ties with 23]! These tiés between the “base” 
others» of the -135 “base” com-'and “nonbase” firms represent part 
panies. Twenty-seven others of the of the web through which the big- 
“base” companies have ties with] gest financial and non-financial 
eight or more “base” firms. corporations contro] our economy, 
Then there are an additional 15; Another part of that web,’ w hich 
financial cgmpanies not in the ex-/is not included in the present 
clusive “135” circle, who ‘are tied|study, is the interlocking of stock 
‘to eight or more of the * ‘135” firms.' ow nership, —E.B. 
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SO WE pat dase 1958 . or 


* 
THEY ARE the. largest com- 


commercial, banks, life insurance}. 
mutual savings banks, 
fire and casualty insurance. com- 
investment banking firms 


‘and pipeline—constituting, the foun- 


| 


“none 
and 
‘base” 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Jim Dolsen Urg es 
Readers Help 


qu ._- 


Now that I have been entirely, 
freed of all charges under both the | 
Pennsylvania State Sedition Act 
the Federal Smith Act, I 
would like to thank the many) 


‘yeaders of The Worker who con-! 
tributed ta the defense in those 
prosecutions and to extend to them 
and the paper itself, with its staff 
(including the Daily Worker) my 
‘best wishes for the New Year. | 
mailing in separate enclosure 
$5 for the Press Fund to Commit- 
‘tee for a Free Press, Box 231, 
‘Cooper Station, N.Y.C. 3. 

Unfortunately. there is a con- 
siderable sum _ still due on «the 
Smith Act defense for legal serv- 
ices, which I,. together with the 
others involved, have a moral obli- 
‘gation to clear up. I am therefore 
appealing to the readers to make 
a New York’s donation to help} 
wipe out this deficit and thus main- 
tain our standing with ‘the lawyers 
who stood by us throughout the 
struggle. 

Donations will be promptly ac- 
knowledged and applied Saly to 
liquidating this obligation. 

Fraternally, 
TAMES DOLSEN, 
9018 N.}32 St. “ 


Philadelphia 21, Pa, 
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harp Rise in Steel Jobless 
Paces Economic Retreat 


REPORTS FROM THREE key. 
areas of the nation’s economy dyr-, 
ing the past week indicate that 
the downward trend is continting 
and is becoming severely aggra- 
vated in some areas. | 

-Key industrial focus was | the: 
steel industry, while the other |two 
‘poin's were geographic: New York, 
state and the Los Angeles area. 

* | 


AS THE NEW YEAR opéned 
David McDonald, president of the’ 
1,250,000-member United Steel- 
workers Union, revealed that 195, 
000 members are unemployed, 
while 200,000 are working part 
time. The number unemployed: 
is two and one-half times the /50,- 
000 who weré unemployed in é¢arly 
December when McDonald report-| 
ed to the AFL-CIO convertion in: 

Atlantic City, N.]. eo | 
| “There. is every | 


reason | to | 
_. fear,* he said, in a year-end 

statement, that the picture “will | 
grow darker.” | | 
‘Steel production for the week 


ending Jan. 4 was scheduled at. 


59 percent of capacity. & 

McDonald urged government 
acceptance of the Steelworkers 
union program for an immediate 
$15 billion school building |pro- 
gram to be financed by local | mu- 
nicipalities, counties, statés, | and 
the Federal government. | | 

. 


| 


THE MAIN FEATURES of the 
New. York economic _ picture, 
‘drawn from state and federal re- 
ports, are: 

® The number unemployed \dur- 
ing the first six months ot 1958 
will be one-third higher than |dur- 
ing the same period ot 1957. | : 

¢ The number of unemploy- 
ment insurance claims filed in the’ 
state will be 120,000 higher than 
in January than at the lend of 
December. | a 

° The average age of the un- 
‘employment insurance’ claimants 
has dropped from 47 years to 38 
years within ,one year. | , 

© Total employment in the} city 
as of October, 1957, was down 
90,000 from the previous vear. 


3 


$1.51, or less than 2 percent—com- | of 1957 compared with the same 
pared to the 2.7 percent increase jp onths of 1956 are: : 


: 


Py a 
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® Cost of living in New York of the economy and to the influx 
City rose 2.7 percent ever the pre- of workers from other states, 
vious year. This came atop an Other highlights disclosed during 
increase of 3.2 percent the previ- the week were; — 
ous year, for @ total increase of, — 
5.9 percent during the two year 
period. tion for the first eleven months of 
® During the year, average 1957 fell below that for the like 
New York City hourly wage rates! period of 1956, but is concealed in 
rose by three percent; the num-! most public statistics, which are 
ber of hours? worked dropped to given in dollar terms, by the in-| 
37 hours and 42 minutes; resulting crease in the cost of construction. | 
in in ingrease of gross income by Highlights for the first 11 months 


* 
PHYSICAL Volume of construc- | 


in the cost gg ® Construction contracts: were 
‘two percent higher in dollar terms 

IN CALIFORNIA there was an than for the same period in 1956. 
80 percent increase in the number However, the rise in the cost. of 
of jobless in Los Angeles and Or-| @nstruction was more than two 
ange counties between November, | percent, leaving the physical vol- 


soared sharply (last) fall as one 
carrier after another imposed dras- 
tic layoffs,” Labor said. On Dec. 1, 
83,221 railmen were on the jobless 
benefit rolls, an increase of 30,000 
over by Nov. .l1. By comparison 
69,000 were drawing such benefits 
on Dec. 1, 1956, and 53,800 on 
Dec. 1, 
unknown number of other jobless 
railmen are drawing no benefits be- 
cause of insufficient work in the 
industry last year. . 

* 


week in a row, freight carloadin 
were below 
{For the week ending\Dec. 21, they 
were 16 percent below the level of 
the same 1956 week, and 12 per- 
cent below the 1955 level. 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
land 235 on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were laid off. The B&O lay- 
offs represented one of every 14 
ef the 44,000 workers on the sys- 
tem, and followed a 2,500-worker 
layoff on Nov. | 


tools, generally considered a leng- 
range barometer of business condi-— 
tions, were down 42 percent from 
the 11-month 1956 total, in dollar 
terms, If the rise in prices during 
the year is taken into account the 
drop would be even steeper. ) 


® November shipments _ of 
household furniture were 12 aa 
cent below those for November, 
1956. November new orders were 
down seven percent from Novem- 
ber, 1956; Nov. 30 backlog of or- 
ders was down 16 percent from 
Nov. 30 1956, and November em- 
loyment was down six percent 
wen November, 1956. | 
*@ Nearly all major electric ap- 
pliances showed | sales, declines 
compared to last year. The biggest 
item, electric refrigerators, ‘ were 
down 9.5 percent from 1956. 
« 


DURING THE MONTH end- 
ing in mid-December prices paid 
by, and to, farmers rose at the same 
rate, leaving the parity ratio at $1. 
The parity ratio represents the rela- 
: * ¥ tion between prices received by 

FOR THE FIRST 11 months of!farmers to prices paid by them, 
1957 net new orders for machine! with the 1910-1914 ratio as 100. 


N. Y. Post Bids Eisenhower 
Repudiate.‘Preventive War’ - 


THE ORIGINAL SHROUD of!mantly with the fruitless question 
secrecy around the Gaither report of ' relative agp 0g  asiagpes ‘oe 
is being ripped trom its body and, © stronger t ae, mde are ‘they 

7 | - | stronger than us?” Or, as other 
something resembling a grinning Democrats as well as Republicans 
skeleton is meeting the public eye.|asked; claiming Hagerty was 

The report, with its intimation|avoiding this question: 

«é TT: ‘ “ 
of. preventive war, leaked out sev-' Will we be stronger than they 
‘. itwo or three years hence?” Ques- 
eral weeks ago; since then the 
whole matter has been gathering 


‘tions that are meaningless in a 
n time when both sides have therme- 
steam and the piece-meal details’ nuclear weapons that will, if 
are shocking mast who have heard unleashed, mean general destruc- 
about. it, here and abroad. tion. | ‘ 
The New York Post put it this Unfortunately, no signifigant 
whv lest week: - outcry is raised, as yet, on the 
“What if the Russians believe; two major questions that grow out 
the rumor? How would we react) of the Gaither report: (1) That pre- 
if we heard a ‘secret’ study by | ventive war 1s utterly insane and 
high Russian leaders contained | can only mean intinite damage if 
even a vague inference that a pre- not total destruction’ to the nation 
ventive war is preferable to unfa-| Proposing it; (2) that the sole solu-. 
vorable stalemate?” ‘ tion to all this is a meeting of the 
The Post speaks of the Russians:|two giants to find the avenues to 
the populations in the countries peaceful co-existence. The Alsops 
of our Allies have heard the news|in the N. Y. Herald Tribune in- 
by now -with a dismay bordering|dicated that our Allies were. in- 
on consternation, As a result, by 


1955. In addition, an 


e 


for the 19th 


LAST WEEK, 


year—earlier levels. 


At year’s end 2,800 workers on 


creasingly insistent on Point 2. i.e. 


Ot the decrease, 38,000 jobs were. 1956 and November, 1957. The 
in the garment industry, 12|per- number of unemployed rose by 
cent of the total jobs there. | 91,500. 7 

© Thirteen of the city’s!20)ma-| State o 
jor industries showed. a drop in) crefise in unemployment to aircraft 
employment during the year. | ‘cutbacks and general slowing down 


- 


| | 
ficials ascribed the in- 


SUNDAY EVENING FORUMS 
Sunday, Jan. 3, 8:15 p.m. 


“1958— . 
Challenge to Labor” 
GEORGE MORRIS 
Labor Editor, Daily Worker 


® Layoffs—and legislation 
® More unity—or less? 


\delphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 
Admission: $1 per forum 
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in loving memory ef my; 
beloved comrade and 


~- husband 
SAM HALL. . 
‘Died Jan. 3, 1954. 


SYLVIA 


ume of construction for the 1957 
period below that for 1956. 


© Housing units fell four per- 
cent, ' 
© Factory buildings fell 10 
percent in dollar terms. nO ae 
® Non-residential 


counted fer by contracts for #ine 


Jarge office buildings in Manhattan, 


This would indicate declines 
contracts 
stores, garages, shopping centers 
‘and office buildings outside of New 
York. 
* 

“GRIMMEST NEWS for rail- 

roaders” in the past year “were 


the sccores of thousands of layoffs) 


imposed by the nation’s railroads 


— 


> 


January 26 1958 


That's the date of the 34th Anniversay issue of 


THE WORKER 
Join us in making ‘it a big: anniversary. Plan 


extra bundle orders. Send greetings. 
RATES 
&, 
$ 8—1 inch 


~$25—4 inches 


$152 inches 
$508 inches" 


Mail checks and money orders for greetings and 
bundles to F. & D. Printing Company, 35 East 12 st 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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‘in recent months,” said Labor. 
weekly newspaper of the railroad 
workers last week. . - 

“Number of railroaders drawing 
“yemployment insurance benefits 


a 
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Coming 
GARMENT WORKERS Open 
The AFL-CIO Conventiqn and the 


Forum: 
1958 


f Challenge to Labor. Speaker: George Mor- 


ris, labor editor, Daily and Sunday Worker. 
Time: Wednesday, Jan. 15, 6:00 p.m. 
Place: Yugoslav-American Hall, 405 W. 
ll St. Auspices: Garment Freedom of the 
Press Committee. Donation 49 cents. 


| Classified Ads 


FOR: SALE 


ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top Rated. Uncon- 
ditional 2-year: guarantee. $29.95 value. 
SPHC. 517.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave. (at 14th St.) GR 3-7819. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


| MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 93-3786. 


| construction : 
was up one percent in dollar terms. | 
This increase was more than ac-/?CO™© ¢ 
! 


in | 


for such buildings . as ¢auivecal declaration” that “the Gains Reported 


; 


posite.” 


“talks with the° Russians” and they 
newspapers carried lengthy stories said, sagely enough, that no profit 
‘detailing the stormy growth of de-|will‘-come of such a discussion “if 
mands in Britain, France and else-|Secretary of State John Foster Dul- . 
‘where for talks soon with the So-|les remains at the helm of foreign 
viets to find common ground to| policy. Even our Allies, the Alsops 
ease the cold-war which could, ‘if/said, would feel uneasy, fearing 
: that somehow. or another Dulles 
might double-cross them. _ 


New Year Day, the metropolitan 


the Gaither rumors are. accurate, 
ataclysmically hot over- 
night. | ; 

The Post urges President Eisen- 
hower to issue “a vigorous un- 


Civil Rights 


' 


‘U.S. will under no circumstances 
undertake a ‘preventive’ war.” For, For Michigan 
fas it. concludes, “ . | . 
’ tinggi pa Pig eyo. Bo DETROIT.—Claims of large 
ae pee ' ams j ivil rights were m: a 
placed this grim construction (pre- Sins ”  gtenrne nine ~— bs 
cently for Michigan by artin 


iventive war—Ed.) on the story.” 

| * ss Butzel, chairman of the Detroit 
LAST WEEK many who are’ chapter of, the American 

alarmed were further dismayed | Committee. 

when White House press secretary} 

James Hagerty discussed the re-| _ He reported on a survey that 

port and made no reference to the, disclosed these civil rights gains: 

preventive war angle. Hagerty; - Ending of discrimination in the 

focussed his comments — many | National Guard,, gains of a FEPC 

thought all too cagily—on the "€ law and the Supreme court ruling 


part's . specific military aspects al \ 
. “< . " ' 4 P , y . r 
gaving .. . “stories that have been|*at @ worker can refuse to work 


printed which indicate that the;on Sunday and not lose unemploy- 
U. S. is in a position of weakness} ment compensation rights, state 
at this time are not true.” Hagerty action in,,barring discrimination 
said the report found “just the op-|and segregation in housing; eriding 
|discrimination at Wayne Univer- 

Virtually all top-flight official) sity and University of ‘Michigan 
comments steered away from the in fraternities, Butzel also cited 
preventive war angle, but they|civil rights gains in outstate cities 
were articulate enough about other!of Benton Harbor and Baroga who 
aspects of the partially-shrouded banned segregation in public hous- 
report. Violent responses from ing and *FEPC laws in Ecorse, 
many points of the political com-|Hamtramck, Pontiac and River 
pass like Sen. Mike Mansfield,! Rouge which acted to bar dis- . 
Montana Democrat, dealt dom: crimination in jobs. j | 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
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Racists Greet Dallas Ruling 
|children of whom 19,000 are Ne- 
groes. ) 

The Dallas decision, ‘attorneys 
say, can set a pattern of indefinite 
delay in school segregation if it is 
permitted to stand, It is pointed out 
that after long litigation aa federal 
judge can issue an order with one 
flaw in it forcing a reversal which 
would necessitate beginning the ac- 
tion over from the start. 

Negro political Jeaders in the 
South were speculating on whether 
the Dallas decision and a similar 
ruling on desegregation of the Ar- 
lington, Va., schools were not a 
part of the stepped-up “Massive 
resistance” campaign. Whether the 
speculation was correct or not, the! 
record does. show that since the 

‘Little Rock incidents last fall in 
* | |which soldiers backed up a federal 

a es IL. Rippy, preqians covet ye ay there has been a 
of the Dallas board, expresse pereat rom hard decisions. Niky 
pleasure over the fact that the President Eisenhower's new At- Nikita Khrushchev. 


“In 1957, Nikita Khrushchev did 
| board would av ate ; ; ij | pn | se 
be would not have to integrate torney General has said he will not! more than oversee the launching of 


schools on Jan. 27, but would be) propose any new civil rights legis-! my 
| ’ «tlle te laa ‘mans fir s: |. . Few me 
‘able to set its own date. lation in 1958;’ and- the federal) },,.4 reed mene i a oS 


desired by other big. league teams? Well, he could be in the Yankee 
or Dodger farm system for instance, plenty good enough to ‘help the | The suit on which Rippy and the; courts have definitely slowed down 


Baltimore Orioles or Pittsburgh Pirates but unable to crack the cur- | board say more time is needed was the “all deliberate speed” called for 
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THE WORKER’S 
58 PLANS 
- In 2 weeks The Worker 
will offer a preview of our 
plans for the coming months. 
Suggestions from readers 
will be welcomed and will 
be fitted into our schedule. 


‘TIME’ NAMES 
KHRUSHCHEN | 
MAN OF YEAR 


Time magazine last week named 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev as 
“1957's man of the year.” 

“Unquestionably, in the deadly 
give-and-take of the cold war, the 
high score for the \vear belonged 
to Russia,” Time said in its Jan. 6 
issue. 

“And unquéstionably, the man of 
ithe year was Russia’s stubby and 
bald, garrulous and brilliant ruler: 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to issue an order in. aecordance 
with the Circuit Court’s decisions 
and directions. Fhat order not only 
unsettles the tranquility of the Dal- 
las public schools which has’ exist- 
ed in a proud form for many years 
under. which both colored and 
white pupils haye had equal school 
facilities and splendid teachers, but 
it also takes from the independent 
school district a large necessary 
amount of state funds.” -, 

The judge here. was. predicting 


by lester rodney 


ae 

Man Threatened the Very Foundations .. . 

' | HAVEN'T been eavesdropping, but I can almost guarantee 

you that professional baseball players} who bump into each other this 

winter chat less about the ‘Cleveland-Chicago trade and prospects 

for various teams in 1958 than about a little noticed change in ye |aati-Negro violence and bemoah- 

old game’s rules and regulations. ee ‘ing the-fact that a recently-passed 

It is simply this: From now on no player can be held down in state law makes mandatory’ with- 

the ‘minor leagues for more than four years. After that he becomes drawjng_ financial support to 

eligible to be drafted by any big league team which wants him. ‘schools which integrate. Dallas re- 

This may not sound like such 4 great thing, unless you know |cieves $1,500,000 yearly in. state 
that before this a player could be legally kept down at minor league aid. 

pay for seven long years of his short baseball career, no matter how |_ 

many other big league teams were willing to pay him big league 

wages. And-with a few tricks of bopkkéeping and_the pretense of 

bringing him up for a trial a couple of times, even longer than that. 

Why, you might interrupt, would any big Jeague team want to 

keep this player dotvn in the minors |when he is good enough to be 


a 


SOVIETS SEE END 


rent lineup of the Yanks or Dodgers. And the Yanks and Dodgers by 
keeping him down‘on the farm help their farm club. Just offhand 
one could mention Walt Moryn, a very solid big league player for 
the Chicago Cubs who was held down in the Dodger farm system 
for nine years and hence is 32 as he starts finding himself with only 
two big league salaries behind him. Or Billy Gardner,” Baltimore's 
Most: Valuable Player, who had to knock around the’ Giant farm 
system for 11 years. Theye are five players going back tq the Den- 
ver farm club of the Yanks next year who ae” help redress the 


2 


for the draft. , : 

In past years, to compound the fantastic medieval relationship, 

only one player could be drafted from any one minor league club, 

which allowed a club like the Yanks, through a rustle of off-season 
— ; 


begun on Feb. 5, 1055. Dallas is by the U. S. Supreme Court in’ 


an Old South city with a popula- 
tion of 625,000 with 107,000 school’ 


complying with its school desegre- 
gation ruling. Ped 


——_? 


balance in the wretchedly unbalanced American League if available _| 


‘New Con 


| 
(Continued from Page 1) 
let exchange delegations visit us 
here.” 
_Thée newspaper spoke of two 
schools of thought in our capital: 


that of Dulles, which says “the 
only road to peace lies through 
arms, through military power, 
arid that negotiations with the 


pores work, to tran$fer all their eligible desirables onto one roster 
or “protection.” ) , | 
ool 

BALLPLAYERS who get a welcome break byghe change might 
toss off a little bow in the direction of Danny Gardella, a plucky 
little ex-Giant player from the Bronx who first threw the fears into 
the moguls. Oh, did he scare them. .|. 

“The very foundations of baseball threatened. . . . Entire struc- 


‘ture undermined, .. . g | 
What was Gardella doing? Trying to snatch all the bats and 


e 


balls from the hands of our youngsters, close down the Central Park 
and Parade Grounds diamonds, dump tons of broken glass onto the 
sandlots, put the torch to Yankee Stadium, Shibe Park, Fenway and 
the rest, push through a Jaw declaring a two-base hit. punishable by 
a $1,000 fine and a year in jail? | 
Nope. Ali Danny Gardella wanted was a little of the free enter- 
prise of capitalism he'd heard about, the freedom to move about 
the countryside and work where he pleased and where they might be 
willing to pay a little higher for what he: had to offer, That's all. 
Danny was a; pleasing performer who hit 19 homers in 1945 
and didn’t like what the. Giants were paving him. Specifically, he | 
couldn't wangle a raise up to $4,000. Danny went down to Mexico | 
in the summer of 1946 to play ball for more than the Giants would | 
ive him. When he came back to his own country to ply the trade of 
his choosing, he found he couldn’t.. He was blacklisted. He couldn't 
even get a job in the lowest bush minor league. Even semi-pro own- 
ers told him they were so sorry. ~ | 
| Danny sued for $300,000 back jin 1949. He was working as a 
$36 a week hospital orderly in Mount Vernon-at the time., Asked at 
the time to comment on the owners) squawk, he said “It’s just too 
bad if my case is hurting anyone because I've been hurt pretty badly 
myselt.” | 
“They say I’m undermining the structure of the baseball con- / 
tract with this suit,” he went on, “I cant see it that way. Let’s say 
_I'm helping to end a baseball evi]. That’s what it amounts to as far 
as- l’m concerned.” ) “ | 


| 


4 


* 
HE REVEALED that he got $1,850 his first year with the 

Giants, and never could get over $4,000, “At least I was treated 

like a human being down in Vera Cruz,” he said bitterly. | 
The. pioneering suit against the reserve clause worried base- 


Russians is a waste of time be- 


' cause they ‘cannot be. trusted.’ 


And the other side which says, 
“we should explore every pos- 
sible diplomatic approach to 
peace; we should never reject 
talks with the Russians however 
difficult we know these talks may — 
be; and unless we soon exert 
positive leadership for peace, 
our present policies may neu- 
tralize some if not all our allies 


in Western Europe.” 
. 


A CURRENT SAMPLE of 
the kind of cultural interchange 
was seen Jast week when Amer- 
ican -and ‘Soviet educators in a 
two-way radio talk compared the 
schools of our two countries. 

The recorded program was 
broadcast over the Columbia 
network for 55 minutes, The 
Americans participating were 
presidents Barnahy C. Keeney, 
of Brown Universitv,-Carroll V. 
Newsom of New York Univer- 
sity and Gaylord P. Harnwell of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Or ess and Worl d Peace 


' hassador Zaroubin and our State 


political and military matters.” 


The Soviet speakers were the 
director of the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Power Engineering; the 
rector of Moseow Universify; an 
official of the Moscow Steel In- 
stitute who is an official in the 
Ministry of Education. 2 

Ideas like these were discuss- 
ed: Prof. Chelikin said, accord- 
ing to the aecount, that Soviet 

high schools do not give priority 
to the teaching of physics, but 
seek to provide a background of 
knowledge in all fields; and the. 
Amerieans said our schools seek 
the same ends. } 

The Russian criticism of Amer- 
ican education, the N. Y. Times 
said,.was that “racial considera- 
tions and the economie well- 
being of students, rather than 
ability,” were factors in college 
admissions. 


| 


The Americans agreed with a 
suggestion by the Russians far 
an exchange of faculties and 
students between the two coun- 
tries. 

According to the N. Y. Times 
story the agreement tor inter- 
change was worked out by Am- 


Department and “both sides con- 
cede that the negotiations have 
gone on a most friendly and posi- 
tive fashion—and this when the 
two governments. have been. 
criticizing each other openly on 


— ee” 


Sen. McNamara 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ara has been chafing at the bit 
about what's been happening on 
the committee. Sources close to 
McNamara here say that from 


ball’s lawyers enough so that they recommended .a hush hush out of 
court settlement with Gardella. He \did pretty well under the: cir- 
cumstances. | | | 
“But what he did in fighting for /his rights in the only way open 

to an unorganized player facing a highly organized business monop- 
oly helped all players. : 
A $4,000 contract is also a thing of the past. This was no gift 
from the benevolent magnates, any more than was the belated Jet- 
up in the octupus thon a this year, or-the ending of the disgrace- 
ful discrimination against’ Negro players. It all took a bit of doing, 
a bit of pushing, a bit of fighting. It always does. 
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STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending December 30, 1957 
. TG Dw. 


DATE GOAL 
82 75 


FUND 
TO DRIVE 

DATE GOAL 

$750 


Raised 
To Date 
$673.50 
276.00 
4,382.41 
278.00 
5.00 
1,123.50 
1,141.56 
919.50 
200.75 
131.72 
2,157.89 
2,157.80 
2.782.15 
1,018.50 
10.00 
2,981.50 
826.50 
$19.50 
5.00 
951.75 
535.88 
21,220.52 
41,334.52 


$62,555.04 


WKR 
GOAL 
150 “ 


STATE 
, Connecticut ..........06 
Colo., N. Mex., Wyom. ... 
Colo. N. Mex., Wyeom. .. 
_ Indiana 
» lowa 
Maryland - D. C.......« 
‘Michigan 
Minnesota - Dakotas .. 
| Missouri } 
Montana, Idaho ,...... . 
New England 
. New England. .......<. " 
New . Jersey 
Ohio. 
Okiahoma, Arkansas ... 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania . 
South 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous ° 
Total (outside N. Y.) . 
New York State ...... ae 


Total U. s. A, eereeeeeee 


an 


5.000 
750 
250 

1,500 

2,000 


ws 


now on out his role of a silent 
spectator is ended and he will 
come forward every chance he 
gets to curb the anti-labor = ac- 
tions of the McClellan Commit- 
tee. | 
McNamara wrote in his letter _ 

to Reuther that it was his un- 
derstanding that “several Repub- 
lican members of the committee 
were instrumental in having Mc- 
Govern placed on the staff as as- 
sistant counsel to further their 
interests, not the least of which 
appears to be to prepare material 


Bares Gangup 


for an attack on the UAW.” 

The UAW leaders are to be 
called in January before the com- 
mittee and in the light of the 
coming 1958 elections one of the 
big issues will be the amion’s 
spending of money for Political 
Action committee work. 

That, along with charges of 
“goonism” to help turn publi 
opinion away from supporting 
the UAW in its 1958 struggles for 
a new contract, will be the other 
objective of the anti-labor forces. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer who is expected to be 
a witness before the McClellan 
committee, has branded McGov- 
ern’s statements about the UAW 
as McCarthyite smear tactics. 


ee. ee ee 


3Key Issues 


(Continued from Page 2) 
what he called the “surprisingly 
decent” Soviet proposals for the 
Middle East. And in his. letter to’ 
President Eisenhower on Dec. 10, 
Premier Bulganin suggested some- 
thing even more limited: 

“To help normalize the situa- 
tion in the Middle and Near East, 
let-is pledge ourselves not to take 
any steps infringing upon the in- 
dependence of the countries of the 
area and renounce the use .of force 


ing on the Middle and Near East.” 

Here are three concrete issues on 
which limited settlements in the in- 
terest of the American nation and 


mentary patriotism requires that we 
“meet the Russians half way” on 
these issues. Will Dulles and his 
big business cabal be permitted to 
go all the way in blocking nego- 
tiations? - . 
The new session of Congress 
opens next Tuesday. The Ameri- 
can people have the opportunity 


OF SPUTNIK |! 


MOS C O W.-— The Soviet 
Union's first Sputnik will hit the 
earth's atmosphere and burn’-to a 
cinder like a shooting star “in the 
early days of January,” Soviet 
scientists said last week. Paes 

It was believed the 184-pound 
globe, launched on Oct. 4 to omer 
man’s entry into: the space age, 
would burn out by the end of this 
week. | 

The daily communique issued by 
the Tass News Agency said the 
maximum height of Sputnik I now 
is 198.81 miles, compared with its 
original height of 590.23 miles. 

It was taking 90 minutes to com- 

plete a revolution around the earth 
on its elliptical course. At first: it 
took 102 minutes. 
_ (In Cambridge, Mass., American 
moonwatch headquarters set up a 
Sputnik deathwatch to track the 
last minutes of the first man-made. 
object ever to reach space.) 

Sputnik II; launched Nov. 3, still 
was going strong. It was°believed 
to have several months left. — 

By midnight, Moscow time, Dec. 
31. Sputnik I had’traveled 35,414.- 
000 miles. se 


NATO Cost Will 


Top $59 Billion 
PARIS.—The cost of arma- 
ments to the 15. nations ‘in the 
Atlantic alliance this year will 
total $59,586,000,000, an offi- 
cial NATO estimate said last 
week. | 
The - United States will pay 
$44,278,000,000 of this total and 
Europe $13,437,000,000. 
Britain’s total is $4,500,000,- 
000, Franc e’s $3,490,000,000, 
West Germany’s $1,980,000,000 
and Canada’s $1,871,000,000. —~ 


of world peace are possible. Ele-}: 


to blast through Dullesism and as-} 


do ations 

Following .is a list of donations re- 
ceived by The ‘Worker Dec. 23 to Dec. 293 

LMW, Brooklyn, $10; New York, $6.50. 

Upper East Side, $15. 

Upper West Side, $22. 

Sadie Van Ween Party, $20. 

LW, Chicago, $25; -ES, Philadelphia, 
$5. 
EB, South Dakota, $25. ; 
AK, Pittsburgh, $15; LT, Cleveland, 


MK, Chicago, $12; LB, New York City,: 
$1; Agnes, $5. 7 

New York City friends, %25. 

Crown Heights, $42.25; ME, Philadel- 
phia, $2; PRN, $3; Orangeburg, %5}3 
WDC, Brooklyn, $5. 

Clara, Florida, $25. 
New York, $10. 

Chicago, $80. 

AK, Tacoma, $10. 

BM, Philadelphia, $15; Baxter, %5. 
. Meyer, Los Angeles, $25; Friend, %53 
Northeast Bronx, $1. | 

Garment, $10. 

Amalgamated Friends, $15; Superior, 
Wis., $2; AS, Bronx, $5; DE, New York 
City, $4; P., $1; Lewer East Side, $13 
Shoeworker, $65. 

BR, New York City, $10. 

Middlesex County, New Jersey, $15. 

Manhattan Reader, $10; New York 
City, $1. 

MB, Wisconsin, $10. 

INK, $10. 

RH, New York City, $5; Ohio, $2; 

LW, Cleveland, $16. 

ECN, New Hampshire, $15. 

EJ, Chicago, $14; AF, New York City, 
$1; PK, Butte, $5; HMT,. Tacoma, %5; 
DZ, Nerth Dakot2z, $1; EK, New York 
City, $4. 

WM, Berkeley, $10. | 

Saul, East St. Louis, $10; FM, Grand 
Rapids, $2; DH, LaPryor, $1.50. 

Make checks and monty orders pay> 
able to Committee for 2 Free Press, of 


HS, Endicott, 


in the solution of questions bear- 


sians early in 1958. 


sure top-level talks with the Rus-| 


Robert W. Denn, P.O. Box 231, Coope? 
Station, New York 3, N. ¥. 
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~ TWU Militancy a Major ~ 


By MAX GORD NR hea bien! 

IN T clutch, it was the instinct and the power and the militant training of the 
ass of New York's transit workers that weighed in the balance last week. On the . eve 
of what would have been a crippling. transit strike at 12:01 a.m, of Jan. 1, 1958, the New 


— 


WIDOW OF FALLOUT VICTIM 
GUEST AT CAIRO PARLEY 


MRS. SUZU KUBOYAMA, widow of Aikichi Kuboyama, 
member of the crew of the Japanese fishing boat, “Zhe Fortunate 
Dragon,” who died seven months after the orew was caught in a heavy 
shower of radioactive ash from the first H-bomb tested by the U. S., 
appeared in Cairo with the Japanese delegation to the Asia-Africa 
conference. | 

The’ widow of the Fortunate Dragon’s radio operator was 
taken by the Japanese delegation to help. dramatize its appeal for a 
resolution on nuclear testing. Prof. Kaoru Yasui of Japan asked the 


York Transit Authority and the workers to stay away from the. Asian-African parley to on ——. to bp . 
‘Transport W oykers Union came od polls. Only half the workers voted, nn 5 in RPT as tee ry By gS ty : \ 1S Popes Ay t ; th an- 
alia eement over wages and the and though two-thirds of these iii ieee gmat 0 e BIOS ima an i agasa -DpOomM Ings. | 
shutdown of New Years Eve was th ted to! es . The Worker in an exclusive story, March 31 last, revealed that 
avoided. Mat " ; Fb Ady a «fea om pall rs og Mrs. Kuboyama had been denied a visa by the U. S. State Depart- 
The ‘settlement added 25 cents rah Fi ae . | > | ment. The Mothers Association of Japan had planned to have her 
an hour to the pay envelopes of all! There was thus uncertainty, and ‘Ss <3 - come here to appeal to the U nited Nations to stop H-bomb tests. 
the workers over a two-year period, danger of disintegration of the in-. : Sees ee | Kuboyama 40, was one of 23 crew members. | 
: J ss | It was the unwary Japanese fishermen who on their arrival 


} 
in Japan, with the aid of Japanese scientists who measured the radio- 


a lot more to: those we LI skied, dustrial union in face of the pres-. 
( acations and sick leave to i i te | 

added vacati sures of craft demands, and a dem activity of boat, men and catch, flashed the news to-the world of 

the horrible menace of fallout. ) 


_* the Veterans oer them. It all) onstration of dissatisfaction with 
ve are told, to an average VU ip. | di Maca 
adds up,.\ B¢ the nature of TWU leadership They were 90 miles from the blast, peacefully sailing in waters 
outside the danger zone, when they saw a flash on the horizon, 


of 32% cents an jhour per re * | 
is doe t mean that is; : 22 Sale - 7 > 
though this does not mean THE MASS MEETING of Sun-| March 1, 1957, and, a few hours later, were mystified by the fall- 
ing ash. Sooty 


the amount each gets in added pay’ i 
day, Dec. 29, changed all that. It: : | toed 
| One Japanese study describes how the hair from the two most 


and benefits. | reece 
van ti: in roundly affirmed the fact’ that the | 
It was a settlement negotiated in roundly atin | | seriously exposed crew members was found to be radio active. 
Samples of the hair were placed in two layers in sand, and fresh] 


close to record time, considering, workers viewed the industrial union | 
. . : r ‘ ‘ , re .* . . e . 7 . ‘é es. 

or ogee ak, sa a supreme and were ready to, give - grown tips of spiderwort planted between them. The hair “emitted, 
t rt argain biter much hemming it their devoted and militant back- even about three months later, enough radiation to induce breakage 
» Hare ’ ; & 7 - . : ; | ° Ss . . Li. 
a F cooaie among the TA moguls.| ing. [t tended to crumple the! and reunion of chromosomes in the root tip cells of the a agra ‘ 
: « ¥ strength’ of the craft groups Wa | aa Therefore,” the Japanese scientific study concluded, “the, Bi- 
Ys kini dust must have exerted terrible radiation hazards om-living or- 
ganisms soon after the nuclear detonations.” The minute particles 


a however, though ready to accept! a 
ON FRIDAY evening, they ad- the raise won throu the snes MIKE. QUILL ' : at fe ' 
journed for the weekend amid , - of radioactive material on the hair “were wndetected visually, and 
were not removed after washing several times with soap,” it said. 


: strength ot the industrial union, | well received by the workers who. 
sharp, and apparently hopeless dis- * Rs | BE . | : 
idecenaatit. At that Itirbe, the TAI welled’ Tok ine nn esc — uP oS goth ~ union. He “All of the fishermen who survived now are sterile,” declared 
offer was 18 cents an hour for the! challenge = i ellie” Auk oh be rvs +34 _ ad pre nae dilgy dis-| report on “World's First H-Bomb Victims: What Really Happened 
two-year period, the TWU said this! sod aniiaie Aiteie Ramehlicen mbegration would go further, ——_-|_ to Them,” obtained from the Medical Emergency Division, Office of 
was not even a basis for arguing,'), . 4,4 8 od | I tho Sa P | The keen sense of his union’s) Civil Defense, 135 E. 55 St. : a | 
| Jaw to be passed by the State Legis-| rank-and-filers, the militant train- “The one who died after seven months succumbed to “damage 
by radioactivity, primarily to the liver. Of the badly injured, ‘all have 


| 


and the strike deadline was almost lature to give them independent ing it received in the union’s earl- 


round the corner. ‘orale Uarawiii ; 
gy on Sunday a week ago wihl te baragining rights, ier days its deep appreeiation of liver ailments now. 
yaw , | THERE K A THING or two! the force of industrial unionism,) “Future delayed-action ailments are expected to appear, caused 


one of the parties not present, the... . | ne ~ | ids ag saan da t 
other party virtually, clinched the ort apres to be said about these made production possible. : by radioactive substances now lodged in the bodies of the survivors.” 


a . } 
: municipal excitement. | 
rt » , a | - wre | ‘ 3 | 
deal. For on that afternoon, more tere was a strike on the subways 
than 5,000 transit-workers packed 


ther | : * « 7 a ae 
which lasted eight days. It was | | | | é I 
a rv shee rg conducted by the MBA and was $ wentist Sa Peo le ye | 
Felilations:. Bite ng eile ee: purtially successtul. Its strike was’ | : 
bi @ ? | 
oid Of Feri irom fi-ratiout — 


militant, and it was conducted by, 
ing -no train. or bus running. | president Michsel Quill has not! INDIANAPOLIS.— Members of the largest scientific body in the U. S. departed for | 
It was as militant and de- been Very popular. os on the eve of the New Year holiday with an urgent plea sounding in their ears to | 
termin a demonstration o abor| Amon: those who su sorted the. te the fact if : ‘ - ms a jf <a Oh ee | 
solidarity -as this city has seen. In MBA i the New York Post, lib- paper articles vibe poe genera a ; cangere te = _— i eee Peco. a ad television, rs wie 
its wake, all uncertainty vanished. | éral: and pro-labor, whose editor ted pamphlets.” . |ing if it continued at the “present”|sensitive to radioactivity. The. 
The questions were answered as to) addressed MBA meetings and for} [py one of the closing sessi ir J wee oe 
spi sec eet | ne the closing sessions,| rate would mean a_ world-wide! genes exist in pairs, as da the 
whether the workers would bac whom’ Michael Quill was the mu-) Dr. Barry Commoner, professor of increase in defective children of! chromosomes. 
the Transport Workers Union and) nicipal foe. |botany at Washington University! from 2,500 to 13,000 a year as’ Sex is determined. said Green 
whether they would really — _ But militancy and rank-and-' In St. Louis, told the annual con-'a result of radioactive fallout. ~ | on the mother’s part by a four- 
the system. | | filism can be destructive if the di- vention of the American Associa-| This prompted Dr. Masiroe | cell unit containing three female 
It was necessary that these ques-| rection is wrong. The MBA strike) tion for the Advancement of Sci-' Schneider. director of orthopaedic 2nd~one male chromosomes. The 
tions be answered With decision was directed against the unity and! ence that the judgment as Lo! surgery at the Jewish Chel Dis-. male contributes one unit of| each 
and -with emphasis. For the air of the power of the transit workers, whether H-bomb tests should con-' ease Hospital. in a ype ta the|sex. If one of the thee PS ee Ye 
uncertainty on these matters was as a whole. Its peril was made tinue officially belonged to no one New York Times of Oct. 24. tol cells is damaged by radioactivity 
a dead weight upon the union ne-| dramatic when, after its strike, it) group. 'say the AEC committee had “com-!the mother still has two chances. 
gotiators. | threatened to scab on the TWU) Using figures presented last sum-| promised its position as an expert of bearing a healthy girl, as either 
* THE UNCERTAINTY stemmed should the TWU strike for higher mer by scientists that H-bomb tests group in the Feld of health.” The! remaining cell may combine with 
a lakdwemedt of céctain wages for all the workers. The at teh so-called present rate meant grotp said Oct. 19 that “tests of the damaged unit to cause a healthy 
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Leader Jailed 

AMMAN, | Jordan.—A military 
court has sentenced a Commu- 
nist leader, Fouad Rizikk Bassill, 
to 15 years at hard labor it was 
announced here today. . 
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